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OU get the most 

. satisfaction in do- 
ing business with 

a man “face to face,” 
especially when you 
have to pick out im- 
portant supplies or new 
farming equipment. At 
our ‘‘tag’”’ store you get 
the benefits of peisonal 
contact. You get the 
help and service that 
come from personal 
interest in you and your 
needs — always an ad- 
vantage to you when 
you buy. For this rea- 
son, you should make 
the “Farm _ Service” 
Hardware Store near 
you your supply station 
for all hardware needs. 
It will pay you in both 
satisfaction and dollars 


and cents. 


Jdoo_! 


Wouldn’t it be a good idea to 
come to one of our “‘Farm Service” 
Hardware Stores now and order 
a season’s supply of lubricating 
oil? You know we can help you 
select the right kind for your 
tractors and automobiles, and 
can save money for you on quan- 
tity purchases. If you have it 
on hand it will save trouble and 
costly delays next summer when 
you need it the most. See us 


about oil and grease. 
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REINO eS ON It doesn’t matter how 
FEEDING familiar we are with 
the job, si of us need to be reminded 
occasionally of the essential in feeding 
spring pigs to a marketable weight in a 
speedy and economical manner. At our 
request, Prof. C. C. Culbertson, of the ani- 
mal husbandry section of Iowa State Col- 
lege, in the article on page 3, gives an 
excellent summary of the main points 
that feeders ought to keep in mind. His 
recommendations are in each case backed 
up by experimental work at the station. 


MORE THIEVES Wallaces’ Farmer con- 

GO TO JAIL tinues to pay out re- 
wards for the apprehension of thieves, and 
the total number of folks who have been 
making a living by stealing from farmers, 
and who have been put in safe keeping for 
a while, continually grows. The article 
on page 6 tells about another gang who 
won’t bother farmers for a while. 


ANOTHER CHICK Is it best to raise 
DISCUSSION chicks of one age or 
to raise them in several different batches? 
This is a steady argument among poultry 
people, and is discussed again in the ar- 
ticle on page 6 by a number of those who 
contributed to our recent letter contest. 


THE CIVIL WAR “Stockade”’ reaches a 

SERIAL high point of interest 
in the installment this week on page 7. 
We found this account of the climax of 
the Copperhead plot the most exciting 
part of the story. 


PASTURES With hog prices low, every 
FOR HOGS possible means must _ be 
used to keep down production costs this 
summer. The article on page 11 makes 
some suggestions. 


NEWS FROM The house committee on 

WASHINGTON agriculture has finally 
approved the equalization fee. Both the 
McNary bill, now before the senate, and 
the Haugen bill, which will shortly be 
before the house, contain this feature, 
altho they differ on some other items. See 
the letter from our Washington corre- 
spondent on page 10. 


THE POULTRY Besides the articles on 
DEPARTMENT page 6, there is the usu- 
al number of short articles in the Poultry 
Department, that will appeal to the poul- 
try raiser. Turn to page 20. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ This month we 

SECTION bring back the sky 
map and give readers a chance to check 
up on the stars that are visible in April 
skies. The Four-H Girls and the Lone 
Scouts have the usual space. Mr. John P. 
Wallace writes his monthy message, this 
time, from a hospital in Pennsylvania. The 
section starts on page 15. 


PLANNING The most important job for 
FOR !1OWA the business men, as well 
as for the farmers of Iowa and other corn 
belt states, is to get more money into 
farm hands. Read the editorial on page 4. 





OLDSEN SUCCEEDS DAY 

Carl A. Oldsen, of Wall Lake, Iowa, 
farmer and cattle raiser, was chosen field 
secretary of the Iowa Beef Producers’ As- 
sociation recently. ‘The board of direc- 
tors selected Mr. Oldsen to take the place 
of John A. Day, whose resignation was 
made necessary by poor health. 

In addition to the supervision of the 
baby beef club work, Mr. Oldsen intends 
to emphasize promotion work among the 
breeders of purebred cattle and those in- 
terested in production and feeding of beef 
cattle. 

Mr. Oldsen was the unanimous choice 
of the directors of the association. He 
attended Iowa State College a little more 
than twenty-five years ago, and since that 
time has been engaged actively in farm- 
ing and livestock raising. For the last 
few years he has been secretary of the 
Iowa Shorthorn Breeders’ Association and 
prior to that time he was president. 
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Good Fences Soon 
Return Their Cost 


There are good reasons why you will 
like Ideal U Type Steel Posts. Note 
the U shape construction. Strong, 
rigid, durable. Note the double row 
of closely spaced notches down the 
face of the post which makes it easy 
to attach any or every line wire with 
the new open drop loop clamp. Sev- 
en clamps free with each post. Note 
the extra large slit wing anchor which 
wedges the post securely into the 
ground and provides immediate 
anchorage so you can go right ahead 
with your fence building; no need for 
waiting until the post “‘sets” 

Ideal Posts are insulated against 
rust with a heavy coating of linseed 
oil paint—water proof. 

Use steel posts and you save time, work 
and money. Steel posts ground the fence 
wires—reduce lightning danger. 

IDEAL Steel Fence Posts are GUAR- 
ANTEED to give the equal of or longer 
service than any other steel fence post of 
same weight which is used under similar 


conditions. 


See our dealer in your community 
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MAKING YOUR PIGS GROW FASTER 


A Review of the Essentials in Feeding Pigs Up to Market Weight. 


E ALL know that pigs can 
W be grown into hogs. Noth- 
ing phenomenal about that, 


By C. C. Culbertson 


Iowa Aricultural Experiment Station. 


for growth, then other things are 
needed besides net energy. This 
brings us to our ‘second essential, 





surely, for we see this metamorpho- 
sis taking place every day. The mys- 
terious part of the whole procedure, 
to some of us at least, is that cer- 
tain of these pigs grow into hogs 
much faster and much more econom- 
jeally than others. 

Did you ever wonder why one 
punch of pigs was ready for market 
in some six to seven months, while a 
second group required almost a year 
to reach the same weight; this in 
spite of the fact that both groups ap- 
parently were free from infectious 
and contagious diseases, were well 
housed, and given all the feed they 
would clean up and all the water 
they would drink? Furthermore, 
both groups may have been sired by 
the same boar and out of sows that 
were of: similar breeding and of 
equally good conformation. Some- 
thing must have been lacking in the 
ration of the group that took the 
year to reach the market weight. 
Why did this slow group take so long 
atime, for the pigs had feed before them at all 
times, and surely the pigs that are ‘‘full of 
feed’’ should go ahead and make a good growth. 
Yes, they should, and, likewise, they will, pro- 
viding the feed contains all of the constituents 
in sufficient quantities for growth, without 
any toxic or poisonous principles present and 
with a minimum of the nutritionally worthless 
substances, 





An Important Economic Consideration 


The pig that is marketed in the shortest pe- 
riod of time is usually the most profitable pig, 
hence, it behooves us to pay some attention to 
the essentials of an adequate ration. Naturally, 
other things besides feed are necessary for 
growth, but feed is surely an important consid- 
eration in economic pork production. We real- 
ize this when we go to balance our books after 
the pigs have been marketed and find that 
some 70 to 80 per cent of the cost of producing 
“S pork was chargeable to the 


An important fact that we 
sometimes seem to forget is 
that pigs are growing before 
they are farrowed, and conse- 
quently these unborn pigs must 
have a ration complete in all 
essentials. Naturally, the. sow 
assists us in feeding the unborn 
babies, but she must depend 
upon you and me to set her ta- 
ble, and if we slip and leave 
one or two of the essential con- 
stituents out of her ration, she 

ewise leaves these out of the 
“feeds’’ she furnishes to her 
tter. 

The growing pig, whether in 
utero or a ‘‘liver under the 
sun,’’ must have certain things 
accessible if he is to make max- 
mum growth. 

What are these essentials, 
and what- feeds will furnish ° 

em in sufficient amounts and... 
also economically ? 
First, we must supply a feed 
it will furnish a net energy 


corn and salt. 





—Courtesy Iowa Agr. Exp. Station. 

A ration must contain sufficient of the growth promoting vitamin A, 
otherwise the pigs will look like these. 
linseed oil meal, whole oats, tankage and a salt mixture. 
in vitamin A. The other feeds did not furnish a sufficient amount of this 
vitamin and you see the result. 


yield sufficient to take care of the body needs, 
with enough left over to be deposited as fat. 

The concentrated feeds that are low in water 
and fiber are high yielders of net energy. Corn 
grain, wheat, barley and rye bel6ng to this class 
of feeds. Oats are not as good, for they run too 
high in fiber, and the greater part of the fiber 
is indigestible. The pig does not have the in- 
ternal equipment to economically handle bulky, 
high-fibered feeds. 

Corn fills the bill very well, for corn belt 
conditions, inasmuch as it usually costs less per 
pound than our other grains. We should there- 
fore depend largely upon corn for our energy, 
or, as we often say, fattening feed. Most of us 
have fed corn and know its good qualities. 

Some of us have not fed much else besides 
corn to our growing pigs, and the pigs so fed 
are the ones that develop into the ‘‘yearly 
boarders.’’ If corn is high in net energy yield 
and yet does not furnish all of the essentials 





—Courtesy Iowa Agr. Exp. Station. 


Both groups received a full feed of shelled corn and salt on blue grass pasture. 
group received meat meal tankage, the 60 per cent protein kind, in addition to the 
It is easy to see which group received the tankage. 


They had a ration of white corn, 
White corn is low 


‘ which is protein of the right quality 
and quantity. 

Corn contains some 10 per cent of 
protein, but the amount of protein 
present in a feed doesn’t tell all of 
the story. There are many, many 
proteins, and all of these proteins 
differ somewhat in their makeup. 
Each protein is made up of amino 
acids, these being sometimes called 
the building stones of proteins. Some 
of the twenty or more amino acids 
may be absent or not in sufficient 
quantities in some of our feeds, 
hence, when we speak of a feed con- 
taining protein of poor quality, we 
mean a feed containing some of the 
proteins lacking in certain amino 
acids. Corn is lacking in at least 
two of the essential amino acids nec- 
essary for growth. These are ‘‘tryp- 
tophane’”’ and ‘‘lysine.’’ We should 
therefore expect a ration of corn to 
be improved by the addition of some 
feed or feeds carrying these two am- 
ino acids along with others that are 

not present in corn in sufficient quantities for 
maximum growth. That this works out in prac- 
tice can readily be seen by scrutinizing the re- 
sults of a test carried on here at the Iowa agri- 
cultural experiment station, several years ago. 





Comparison of Two Groups of Pigs 


Two groups of spring pigs were started on 
feed when the pigs averaged approximately 50 
pounds in weight. Both groups received a full 
feed of shelled corn and all of the salt, in the 
form of block salt, they wanted. One group, in 
addition to the corn and salt, received meat 
meal tankage, the 60 per cent protein kind, in 
a self-feeder. Both groups were on a good blue 
grass pasture, that is, they were on the blue 
grass pasture until it froze along late in No- 
vember. 

The group of pigs receiving corn and salt 
took 243 days, over eight months, to reach a 
225-pound final weight. Each pig gained less 
than one pound daily (.73) 
during this time. And this in 
spite of the fact that they had 
blue grass for the first four 
months of the period. Blue 
grass is not one of our best for- 
ages, but young, tender blue 
grass, on the water-free basis, 
contains almost three times as 
much protein as corn and some 
six or seven times as much min- 
eral or ash. The dry, hard blue 
grass that we often have in 
July and August runs much 
lower in protein and ash and 
is higher in fiber, and is also 
much less palatable to the pigs. 

But more than blue grass is 
needed to balance corn for the 
growing pig. The group re- 
ceiving the meat meal tankage 
took only 126 days, a little over 
four months, to reach the 225- 
pound final weight. The pigs 
gained practically one and one- 
half pounds daily, or twice as 
much as the pigs that did not 
have access to this good protein 
feed. (Concluded on page 13) 


One 
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IOWA PLANNING 


\ {OST Iowa business men now have a sympa- 

thetic understanding of the farmer. They 
realize that it is just as silly for business men 
to criticize the farmer for not knowing how to 
run his business as it is for the farmer to criti- 
cize the business man. Mutual recrimination 
gets us nowhere; we must pull together. 

We hope Iowa business men will stop making 
references of the following sort. The quotation 
is not exact, but roughly accurate: 

‘The solution of the farming problem, as 
soon as we get good roads across the state, is 
dairying. The farmer can’t expect to get a 
good return on his investment when he works 
only seven months of the year. If he had to 
work 365 days a year, he would quit his belly- 
aching. Then we ean put advertisements in 
eastern papers about the prosperity of Iowa, 
and everything will be lovely.”’’ 

This man is sincerely desirous of making 
Iowa more prosperous, but, unfortunately, he 
doesn’t know how to go about it. He doesn’t 
know that actual records kept by the college at 
Ames of typical Iowa farms, indicate that Iowa 
farmers are working over 3,000 hours a year. 
There may be parts of the United States where 
farmers loaf in the winter time, but that is not 
true in Iowa. 

It is undoubtedly true that farmers who are 
not now dairying could work a couple of hours 
a day longer if they had cows to milk. But be- 
fore the business men of Iowa commit them- 
selves to urging farmers who are not now milk- 
ing cows to.go into the dairy business, we ask 
them to make a common sense study into the 
nature of the demand for dairy products. It is 
true that dairying has been decidedly profitable 
for the greater part of the last seven years. The 
propaganda about the healthfulness of dairy 
produets, Vitamin A, ete., combined with the 
tariff, has made it possible for dairymen to en- 
joy more prosperity than their brother farmers 
in the middle-west. The price situation in re- 
cent years has been such as to attract a number 
of farmers into the dairy business who will not 
stay there when the price advantage no longer 
exists. To put on a high-pressure campaign 
for more dairying now is to invite disaster. We 
can easily put our butter on the international 
market, as we did for a time in late 1924. When 


we do this, the 12-cent tariff on butter will no 
longer do us any good. Of course, it may be 
that it would be better to have a surplus of but- 
ter to put on the international market rather 
than a surplus of hogs. 

It would be a splendid thing if Iowa business 
men would seriously study the sources of Iowa 
wealth. The biggest single source, beyond all 
question, is the hog industry. In Denmark, 
with a hog industry one-fourth the size of that 
of Iowa, they have made a systematie study of 
the hog business from top to bottom, from farm- 
er to consumer. Iowa, by nature, is considered 
to be the best hog-producing section in the 
world. Perhaps intensive study will demon- 
strate that some of the corn which is now being 
fed to hogs and some of the pasture which is 
now being grazed by beef cattle should be de- 
voted to dairy cattle. But when the trend of 
the next ten years is taken into account, I want 
to urge Iowa business men to move with ex- 
ceeding caution before they undertake to entice 
a number of men who are green at the dairy 
business into the milking of cows. Such farm- 
ers, when they get into cows and find that 
prices are not as attractive as they had hoped 
for, will not be happy. If our city friend’s 
chief idea is to get farmers to quit ‘‘belly- 
aching,’’ he will not attain it merely by get- 
ting them to milk cows more extensively. 

One of the big objects of both farmers and 
business men in Iowa is to get $200,000,000 a 
year more into the hands of Iowa farmers. If 
that can be done, the town and city people of 
Iowa will get their full share of it. The big 
object is not to raise the price of Iowa farm 
land, or to make the farmer a professional op- 
timist, or to club him into quiet submission. 
The question of the intelligent spending of the 
extra $200,000,000 annually, when it comes to 
Iowa farmers, is another big problem on 
which we would like to comment at some future 
period. 





ENTER THE 1928 IOWA CORN YIELD 
TEST 


HE cheapest way of discovering whether 

you have a really good or poor yielding 
strain of corn is to send four pounds of it, to- 
gether with a check for $3, to Joe Robinson, 
Ames, Iowa. Better yet, send twelve pounds of 
your seed, together with your check for $9. The 
Iowa Corn Growers’ Association does the rest, 
growing the corn in comparison with that from 
many other farmers, and in late February of 
1929, you will be given full information as to 
how your corn yielded. If your corn yielded 
poorly, you will be informed privately, and no 
one but yourself is the wiser. If your corn 
yielded well, you will be given considerable 
publicity. 

Farmers who are doubtful about the Iowa 
corn yield test, and want to find out more about 
it, should write at once to Joe Robinson, at 
Ames, for the little pamphlet describing it 
which he has put out. 





PASTURE MIXTURE 


NUMBER of readers at this time of year 

ask for suggestions as to a good pasture 
mixture to be seeded with oats. We have been 
recommending seeding with each acre of oats 
about four pounds of scarified sweet clover, 
three pounds of alsike, three pounds of alfalfa, 
two pounds of red clover and three pounds of 
timothy. A mixture of this sort seeded in the 
spring of 1928 with oats, will furnish fairly 
good pasture in the fall of 1928 and excellent 
pasture in 1929. In 1930, most of the red clo- 
ver and sweet clover will go out, but there 
should be enough of the alsike, alfalfa and tim- 
othy together with what blue grass has crept 
in to furnish very good pasture in 1930. On 
land, which is decidedly acid it may be wisé 
to cut down the amount of sweet clover and 
increase the amount of red clover and alsike. 


WILL THE WORLD DISARM? 


NOTHER attempt at a disarmament y 

gram is being made now at Geneva, When 
a commission of the League of Nations js dis 
cussing disarmament. Up to date, very rap 
progress has been made in this field, but it hay 
been made backwards. Army and navy expeng, 
tures in a number of countries are as heavy » 
heavier than they were before the war. Ty 
treaty of Versailles left plenty of sore spo 
among the different countries. These sore spoj 
have been responsible for a series of minor way 
ever since the treaty of peace was signed, and 
apparently may cause still more. Trade rivalrig 
have been responsible for continued emphagj 
on armaments. The growing foreign trade 9 
the United States, for instance, was one of th; 
chief reasons for the failure of the British ay 
American delegates to get together on a naval 
program last year. 

At the Geneva conference, several plans fi 
disarmament will be discussed. The only thor. 
oughgoing one is that proposed by the Russian 
delegation, a proposal which took the breath g 
the diplomats of other countries away to suc 
an extent, when it was first proposed, that de. 
bate on it was postponed from its introduction 
in December until now. 

This Russian proposal says flatly that all 
military units on land, sea and air should 
disbanded within four years; that the material 
of land, navy and air armaments should be é&. 
stroyed; that all battleships, aircraft carries 
and submarines should be sunk, and that all 
aircraft that are primarily of military typ 
should be destroyed. The Russian proposal is 
that the numbers of local police forces, guards, 
ete., should be kept to the numbers available in 
the different countries on January 1, 1928 
After four years there would be a reconsidera. 
tion by a group of nations as to the number of 
such police needed in each country. The Rus 
sian plan also provides for the policing of the 
seas by an international patrol in order to check 
piracy. 

This proposal makes an interesting contrast 
to the arguments of the great powers who have 
been approaching the question of disarmament 
by trying to figure out whether they should be 
allowed to build fifteen or twenty cruisers. The 
other nations have charged that the Russian 
proposal was simply a bluff; that Russia her- 
self had no intention of working to carry it out. 
The proposal has been made, however, and it 
may have a good effect on the conference t 
have a really thoroughgoing proposal before it. 

Proposals have also been brought up for the 
reduction of armed land forces on somewhat 
the same basis as that worked out for naval 
forces at the Washington conference. Franee, 
however, is objecting to any steps of this sort, 
on the ground that the land, naval and ait 
forces should be considered as a unit. Franee, 
having a comparatively small navy, feels that 
she is therefore entitled to a proportionately 
larger army than those countries which are 
protected by water and a big naval force. 

So far as aircraft is concerned, the great 
difficulty comes in deciding what type of plane 
is primarily military and therefore subject to 
regulation, and what type is primarily comme? 
cial. The American representative expresse 
the willingness of this country to discuss the 
limitation of air forces, but has insisted that 
nothing should be done which would hamper 
the commercial development of the airplane. 

At the moment, the prospects for real redut- 
tion of armaments are not very encouraging 
Many farmers are likely to wish that the United 
States and the other nations would call the 
Russian bluff, if it is a bluff, and really cot 
sider how to start to abolish at once all armies 
and navies and war equipment. 
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FOLKS WHO STAY PUT 


— is not created except by peo- 
ple who have roots. The ancient tribes 
who wandered over the land hunting, fishing 
and fighting, didn’t emerge from barbarism 
yntil they settled down to grow crops and build 
houses. Even then the tribes who were satis- 
fied to raise @ crop for a few years, wear the 

Jand out and move on to a new spot, didn’t 

rogress VeTY fast. Being in a place only a 
few years, it seemed hardly worth while to 
jnild well, to provide conveniences of many 
grts, to see that any better environment was 
rovided for the next generation. 

When people began to settle down for a 
Jonger time, then the folks with a longer vision 

an to have a chance. They began to plan 
not only for the next season but for a season so 
far distant that their great-grandchildren 
would be doing the sowing and the reaping of 
that year. So it became worth while to put up 
houses and buildings that would last, to adopt 
farming methods that built up the fertility of 
the soil, to establish churches, schools, com- 
munity organizations of all sorts, that would 
continue to grow and be serviceable for a long 
time to come. ‘ 

In some places we are slipping back from 
this point into a barbaric, nomad state. Our 
cities are full of campers, folks who stay in 
one place for a season and move on. Even in 
some farming sections where tenancy is the 
rule, a neighborhood will change almost entire- 
lyin a few years. Under such conditions it is 
hard to do good work; it is especially difficult 
to maintain a community life that is of any 
value. 

In this as in many other things, farmers may 
find some compensation for other advantages 
that they lack. The feeling of permanency 
which all of us prize is far more a part of life 
in the country than in town. In the county it 
belongs more particularly to the section of 
owner-farmers. A recent survey of two Ohio 
counties shows that 87 per cent of the owner- 
farmers in the district surveyed had always 
lived in the same county. Tenant farmers had 
a poorer record and non-farmers a still poorer 
one. Yet any of these records would seem ex- 
tremely high compared to a similar survey 
made in almost any residence section in a city. 

Even in the farm field, however, there have 
been plenty of difficulties in the way of keep- 
ing a stable farm population in the community. 
The speculative period in farm land made for 
agood many changes and will make for a few 
more before accounts are all settled up. The 
growing tendency towards tenancy also adds 
new difficulties. A real community life, sound 
co-operatives, good schools, good chuyches, can 
not be built and maintained by transients. 
They are only the product of farmers who ex- 
pect to spend their lives in that community, 
and who expect to make the community attract- 
ive enough and the farms good enough so that 
their children will be encouraged to do the 
same, 

We are inclined to think that farm commu- 
nity the most fortunate which has the greatest 
number of the old family farms that our read- 
ers have been telling about in recent letters. 
There are in the corn belt a surprising number 
of farms on which the grandfather or the great- 
grandfather of the present owner settled, which 
have been in the hands of the same family ever 
Since, which have not been mortgaged, and 
Which apparently are going to be handed on 
to members of the same family. When a com- 
munity has many folks of this sort, who have 
cast their lot in the district not for a few 
months or a few years, but for a lifetime and, 
m terms of the family, for a century or more, 
it is going to be possible to build permanent in- 
stitutions that will continue to ‘serve the com- 
munity for many years. 

There is, of course, in well ‘Ntablished com- 


tunities like these always danger of stag- 





nation, but the danger is much less than it 
was in similar sections ten or twenty years 
ago. In some districts new blood is needed to 
shake the old-timers out of their ruts, but in 
more cases the old-timers themselves are tak- 
ing automobile trips, are reading magazines 
and books and newspapers, and are bringing 
in new ideas on their own account. There are 
some old communities that have grown too self- 
satisfied, too sure of their accustomed methods 
of doing things. These perhaps need some new- 
comers and to have a few of the old-timers 
move out. On the whole, tho, the trend of the 
times will keep any community sufficiently 
stirred up. The hard job is to provide stability. 





HOG PRICES UNDER THE McNARY 
HAUGEN BILL 


AN IOWA reader writes: 

‘‘What price would hogs be netting Lowa 
farmers now if the Haugen bill were a law and 
properly functioning ?”’ 

If hog prices were not set by the European 
market and if there were as great a shortage of 
hogs as of fat cattle the price for hogs today 
would be about $14.00 a hundred. As to just 
what the price would be under the McNary- 
Haugen bill is a little hard to say because of 
the fact that the tariff on hogs is only a cent a 
pound. Some people say that the price of hogs 
could, therefore, be raised only a cent a pound 
by the MeNary-Haugen bill. We believe that 
by preventing the surplus lard and surplus 
coarse hog meats from affecting domestic prices 
that the price of hogs could be helped more 
than a cent a pound. With an adequate tariff 
and an intelligently functioning farm board it 
should be possible under the McNary-Haugen 
bill with a hog crop of such a size as exists to- 
day to make hogs net Iowa farmers about 
$12.00 a hundred at Chicago. 














5 Odds and Ends 








A READER writes that he has been requested 

by the Department of Agriculture to act as 
a crop reporter in his neighborhood. He says 
that he has talked the matter over with his 
neighbors, and they have all concluded that gov- 
ernment crop reports are of no benefit to the 
farmers, but a benefit only to the gamblers and 
speculators. 

I am sorry that so many farmers feel this 
way about government crop reports. Much of 
this feeling at the present time is because favor- 
able weather last September greatly increased 
the corn crop. The government marked up its 
corn estimate very greatly toward the close of 
the season, and as a result corn prices declined. 
Farmers, therefore, said that the government 
crop report was to blame. They should have 
said that the weather was to blame. 

Again the government pig report came out 
last December, indicating a considerable in- 
crease in the number of fall pigs to come on 
the market next summer. This had a bad effect 
on hog prices, and to some extent is responsible 
for hog prices not inereasing this spring, as is 
usually the case. But here again the farmers 
should not blame the government for reporting 
the truth of the situation, While prices for the 
time being might have remained a little higher 
if the government report had not come out, the 
hog depression would have continued longer 
than is now going to be the case. The quicker 
we know the truth and get adjusted to it, the 
better. If we are going to have more fall pige 
on the market next summer, it is the farmers 
who are to blame, not the government report. 

If all government crop reports were done 
away with, as some farmers seem to wish, the 
result would be bad for farmers, not good. The 
speculative houses at Chicago bring out their 
own crop reports every month a few days in 
advance of the government and the statistical 


» 

experts who work for these houses take great 
pride in having their reports agree as closely 
as possible with what the government brings 
out later. If there were no government report, 
many of these speculative houses would be 
tempted to put out biased reports because they 
would not then be checked up by any impartial 
authority. Without government reports, these 
private reports would oftentimes cause violent 
and unwarranted flurries in the market. I am 
sure that both the farmers and the general pub- 
lic would be harmed if government crop reports 
‘were done away with. Farmers, like every one 
else, must learn to face the truth even tho it 
does temporarily hurt. 

Of course, I know that sometimes the govern- 
ment crop reports don’t seem to be telling the 
truth. However, I know-the men who work on 
the reports well enough to believe that they are 
absolutely honest and trying to arrive at the 
truth as reported to them by their crop corre- 
spondents out in the country. On the whole, 
their system is remarkably accurate even tho 
they did, in my opinion, overes*imate last year’s 
corn crop. 

I hope no reader of Wallaces’ Farmer will 
think that I am unduly prejudiced in favor of 
the government. I reserve at all times the right 
to eriticize freely and fully, but praise should 
also be given where praise is due, and on the 
whole I think the government crop reporters 
have done a better job of arriving at the truth 
than most farmers are willing to admit. 





"THE speculators and private wire houses on 

the boards of trade do not like the MeNary- 
Haugen bill. Thru the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association they oppose the MeNary- 
Haugen bill with more vigor than any other in- 
terest. Evidently they have appropriated a 
large sum of money to kill MeNary-Haugen 
sentiment out among farmers. Recently some- 
one mailed the Iowa legislature and the small 
town newspapers Boyle’s scholarly attack on 
the MeNary-Haugen bill free of charge. Now 
another instance comes to light. Several farm- 
ers send us in a little pamphlet entitled the 
‘*MeNary-Haugen Bill; A Frank and Friendly 
Chat by Silas R. Crossroads.’’ This pamphlet 
which is in ‘‘question and answer’’ form is full 
of misrepresentation, half truths and down- 
right error. It is printed by the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association and a farmer who sends it 
to us says that he thinks it has been mailed to 
every farmer thruout the country. 

It is a pity that the people who deal in farm 
products take it upon themselves to fight the 
farmer in his demands for legislative justice. 
It is true that the McNary-Haugen bill by mak- 
ing prices less wildly fluctuating may make 
the market less attractive for speculators, but 
it will not harm the people who are doing a le- 
gitimate business. I think that at the present 
time the majority of men who are doing a cash 
business in grain are honest and extremely effi- 
cient. From some standpoints they are the best 
in the world. But they have not made the 
slightest effort to help the farmer meet the 
changed demand for his products which has 
grown out of the war. They have not con- 
cerned themselves in the slightest with the 
problem which the MceNary-Haugen bill tries to 
meet. Until the private grain dealing and spec- 
ulative interests reform their attitude toward 
the farmer they must expect to meet strong 
criticism for attempting to form farm senti- 
ment by circulating misleading literature. 
Where do the funds come from which enable 
them to do this on such a large seale? 

H. A. WALLACE. 





I think that the best way we can get control over 
ourselves is by constantly living under thc thoug*%t 
that “Thou God seest me.” One of the best helps 
in doing that is to get into the church, one with a 
really good preacher, where you will find sympa- 
thetic people, whose influence would be a help to 
every lonely young fellow like you.—Uncle Henry's 
Sayings. 
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ANOTHER GANG OF THIEVES IS CAUGHT 
Farmers, Poultry Buyers, Sheriffs and Mud Hole Ruin Chicken Stealers 


By W. E. Drips, Service Bureau Editor 


OUR thieves, who robbed a farmer in 
broad daylight, were chased over a slip- 
pery country road by a farmer with a 
loaded shotgun, tore across three counties, and 
finally landed in a mudhole and were captured, 
have been sent to prison. Several sheriffs and 
many farmers breathed a sigh of relief; for 
when this gang of ex-convicts was finally jailed 
a bad bunch of chicken thieves was disposed of. 
It all started on December 12, when Charles 
Winegar, who lives near Mitchellville, in Jasper 
county, Iowa, was away from home for the day. 
That morning a large red automobile drew up 
before the farm of Lee Taylor, and one of the 
four passengers in the car came to Taylor’s 
door and knocked. Taylor had been feeling out- 
of-sorts, he said, and was lying on the couch. 
He heard the first knock, and when the second 
knock was given rather viciously, he decided 
to answer the door. The man asked Taylor if 
he had any butcher stock for sale, and Taylor 
said no. 


Taylor’s Suspicions Are Aroused 


The man departed, and Taylor thought it 
was peculiar that four men in a touring ear 
would be buying butcher stock. So he watched 
them drive on. They stopped at the farm of 
Winegar, a neighbor of Taylor’s, and went in. 
Taylor watched them, and when he saw the 
gang go out toward the hen house, look about 
and then go to the road and load a couple of 
sacks into the car, Taylor decided something 
else was happening. 

He knew Winegar was not at home, and, as 
he said, ‘‘ My Kentucky ire was up, and I could 
not see a neighbor’s property stolen that easily. 
So I grabbed the shotgun and backed out my 
automobile and started down the road.”’ 

The thieves, however, got the first start and 
away they went, driving like mad over a slip- 
pery country highway. Taylor said he called to 

















Floyd Stanley (right) and Walter Clayton, who cap- 
tured chicken thieves. 


them to halt several times, but they didn’t, and 
he couldn’t shoot while driving, so had to let 
the gang go on. 

Then Winegar was notified, and he came to 
Des Moines and ealled at the office of Wallaces’ 
Farmer. <A description of the car was given, 
and at the sheriff’s office, at Des Moines, when 
the story was told, they said: ‘‘We know the 
gang. We have been trying to locate them, as 
we think they robbed an oil station here last 
night.”’ ; 

A deputy was immediately sent out, and he 
and Taylor started after the crowd anew. Mean- 
while, telephone calls were put out to eastern 


counties to watch for the gang in the red ¢gp 

Fate, however, was against the thieves, Tha 
same afternoon, the quartet pulled into Sea. 
boro and stopped at the poultry house operate 
by Floyd Stanley. They offered the chickepg 
for sale, and Stanley bought them, but was gyg. 
picious at the time. Just what to do puzzle 
Stanley. The gang looked tough, and he wag 
not going to try to lick them single-handed, 
Just after they left Stanley’s poultry honge 
they pulled out of town and stuck the car ing 
mud-hole. So they came to the local garage 
and asked for help. Meanwhile, Stanley had got 
in touch with the garage and suggested to the 
emergency car driver to question the gang and 
see if they told the same story. The garage man 
did as instructed, and reported that two mem. 
bers told two different stories about themselves, 
So Stanley decided things were not right, and 
ealled Sheriff Bob Gregson, at Montezuma, who 
immediately telephoned surrounding towns to 
hold the car and occupants should they come 
along, and in a short time the town marshal at 
New Sharon ¢rrested them. Sheriff Gregson 
then went out and brought them in to Monte. 
zuma and held them for investigation. 


Held in the Jasper County Jail 


At this point, Taylor and his Des Moines dep. 
uty, Fred Hurd, came along. They told what 
they knew, and Taylor identified the automo. 
bile and one of the men. Taylor also went to 
Searsboro and identified the poultry. So the 
gang, Faye Saltzman, John Saltzman, Ed Ma- 
haffy and Eber Gregory, were brought before 
Justice E. J. Failor, at Newton, and charged 
with theft. They could not produce the neces. 
sary bond and were put in the Jasper county 
jail, awaiting trial. 

Then came the second episode. 

Sheriff T. A. Pickens, of Newton, had been 
ill for some time, so (Concluded on page 12) 


SHALL WE RAISE CHICKS OF ONE AGE? 


Readers Give Records of Varying Experience, But.Most Say ‘‘Yes”’ 


HE problems connected with raising 
£5 chickens under farm conditions make out 

‘«Shall we raise chicks of one age?’’ an in- 
dividual question, the answer for which will 
vary from farm to farm. It is not only a matter 
involving equipment available, breed kept, 
number raised, and other problems directly de- 
pendent on the poultry enterprise, but it also 
involves the other duties and interests of the 
caretaker, garden, age of children and help with 
housework. 

Forty-three good letters were received. About 
two-thirds favored the chicks of one age, and 
they were not all confined to those using brood- 
ers. Several raising chicks with hens supple- 
mented the chicks hatched by the hens with 
some purchased from a hatchery, and found the 
practice worth while. 


Problems Most Frequently Mentioned 


Tlie five letters published do not cover all the 
problems brought out in the whole group of let- 
ters, but stress the ones most frequently men- 
tioned. 

Floy Taylor gives her experience in raising 
several ages and one-age chicks and the advan- 
tages of one-age chicks. She says: 

‘*For six years I had raised chickens in hatch- 
es of ten to two hundred chicks, five to ten 
hatches each spring, from the middle of Febru- 
ary until the last of May. This meant a differ- 
ent feeding schedule for each bunch, several 
separate pens to keep the older chicks from 
crowding the younger, and the incubator was 
going on an average of three months out of 
every year. All thru the spring and summer, I 
had to keep in mind the ages of each pen and 
feed accordingly. Instead of mixing one large 
batch of mash or grain and taking it to one cen- 
tral feeding place, tliere were about three dif- 





The prize winning letters in the discus- 
sion on raising chicks of one age were writ- 
ten by: 

Floy Taylor................ Keokuk County, Iowa 
Mrs. L. E. Davis............ Clark County, Ohio 
Molly Manning......Muscatine County, Iowa 
Mrs. H. R. Shreve........ Boone County, Iowa 
Mrs. I. D. Pownall........ Cedar County, Iowa 











ferent kinds of mash to mix and earry to about 
a dozen feeders scattered in various places over 
the farmstead. When the men went to mill, 
they had to ask the miller to grind the corn 
three ways—fine, medium and coarse, making 
extra work for both the men. 

‘‘The fattening crates had to be kept in use 
off and on all summer, making extra feeding. 
How much easier to feed one, or at most two 
groups of market chickens than so many small 
ones. 

‘“When the time came to put the.pullets in 
winter quarters, there were all sizes, and nat- 
urally the larger ones ran over the smaller, as 
it was impossible to keep éach size separate. 
This made them less profitable. 

“<The seventh year arrived, and with it a 
determination to make a change in management. 
With two children under three years, my out- 
door work had to be done in the shortest time 
possible. So I decided to have just one large 
hatch, and then stop until the next spring. I 
chose the latter part of March as being the best 
time for the hatch, and put all the eggs I had 
room for in my own incubator, then hired the 
rest hatched. 

‘*And what a saving of time, labor, steps and 
‘nerves’ I found this method to be. Instead 


of three months of egg turning, lamp filling, 
getting up each night, ete., there was only 
three weeks. The houses were centralized on 
new ground, thus saving many steps. Quite a 
bit of fencing was saved also. 

‘When I wanted to take a little vacation, I 
could say: ‘Feed so much mash and so much 
seratch,’ rather than, ‘Mash out of the middle 
barrel to the pen in the orchard, out of the 
west barrel to the east pen,’ and so on down 
the list. 

‘*June came and I did not feel worn out, as1 
usually did, and no wonder—think of the miles 
of steps savell and the days of time as well as 
strength and patience. Then, too, in proportion 
to the labor required, the flock was more prof- 
itable. 

‘*Best of all was the uniform flock of pullets 
I had to put in the laying house. The improve- 
ment in the looks alone was worth quite a little 
to me. Just try it this spring, and see if you 
aren’t better off physically, mentally and fi- 
nancially at the end of the season. 

‘*T know it is a temptation to have a second 
hatch, especially if an accident such as the hail 
storm we had happens, and destroys part of the 
flock, but don’t do it. Make a little allowance 
for this when deciding upon the number of 
eggs to set.”’ 


Advantages Found in Chicks of Two Ages 


Mrs. L. E. Davis raises chicks of two ages. 
She tells of some real advantages: 

‘‘Whether one raises chicks of one age only 
depends, or should depend, I think, on how 
many one expects to raise. I have two 500-chick 
size brooders—coal burning, and based on my 
own experience, I want, mine in two broods of 
different ages. The first group I want hatched 
the latter part of (Concluded on page 21) 
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ES. Those are our men 
ad with the trunk,’’ Bur- 

leigh said. ‘‘We would 
ut the passengers ashore on one 
Y the islands, of course. Now 
ge hardly know whether to go 
ghead or not.’? Minna was si- 
ent, much disturbed, not knowing what to say. 
“jf our men were what we should have, we 
wouldnt worry,’’ Burleigh went on, lighting a 
cigar, and still speaking without looking at her. 
But there isn’t a first-rate man among them. 
jf there were any resistance on the Michigan, 
they’d quit us, I’m afraid. And 


STOCKADE 


A Story of the Copperhead Plot in 1864 


By John T. Frederick 


His face was shining with triumphant excite- 
ment. ‘‘Now, ladies and gentlemen,’’ he an- 
nounced loudly, the Scotch burr pronounced in 
his speech, ‘‘you don’t need to be alarmed in 


twelve of the men had sur- 
rounded the big trunk and were 
ripping off the lid. From with- 
in they armed themselves with 
revolvers and with hatchets on 
long handles. A group of them 
were busy, under Beall’s diree- 
tion, throwing overboard some of the heavier 
freight, particularly the iron pipe and fittings, 
which were heaped up along both sides. Bur- 
leigh strode the deck arrogantly. With an axe 
he broke open a door leading to a compartment 
where express and baggage were carried, and 
permitted his men to tear open and 





that devil Johnston didn’t turn up 
st the boat this morning—there 
may be something wrong, I’m 
thinking. Still, I’m in favor of try- 
ing it. We may not have a better 
chance. If things are as Coles said 
on the Michigan, Beall and I can do 
all that’s needed by ourselves—and 
the rest will follow.’’ 

Abruptly he turned away, toss- 
ing his cigar into the water, and he 
and Beall walked forward, to the 
yery bow of the ship. 

Minna held fast to the rail and 
stared into the water, which swirled 
up and away from the prow of the 
steamer in a great comb of foam. 
Her first feeling was one of pro- 
found vexation and distress. Bur- 





START THE STORY NOW 


If you missed the early chapters, this is a good time ¢o start 
reading Stockade. In the installment last week, Minna Herbst, on 
a trip to Detroit, took word to the Confederate plotters, Beall and 
Burleigh, that all was ready for the attack on Johnson’s Island and 
the release of the Confederate prisoners there. 
plot by loyalty to her father, Minna still finds herself with an in- 
ternal conflict. Her loyalty to the Union fights with her loyalty to 
her father; her affection for Burleigh, ring-leader of the Confed- 
erates, wars with her affection for Whipple, a federal officer on 
duty at the island. Returning from Detroit on the Parsons, a lake 
steamer, she sees Beall and Burleigh, with a gang of rough-looking 
men, come on board. At her question, Burleigh says: 

‘‘We’re going to seize the Parsons and use her in the attack.’’ 


Now read on. 


Committed to the 


rifle the packages. Minna saw the 
trunk she had purchased in Detroit 
hauled out and the locks smashed, 
packages of cloth and dishes tossed 
‘earelessly about, and a bundle of 
silver knives and forks cut open 
and divided among half a dozen 
men, and a great rage filled her. 
Black smoke from the stack poured 
across the deck and blew into the 
cabin. It was evident that the en- 
gines were being stoked heavily, 
and the speed of the steamer was 
increased. 

She had now repassed Kelley’s 
Island, and was approaching Mid- 
dle Bass. A few loafers at the wharf 
stared as the steamer plunged along 
the channel between Middle and 








leigh had spoken so impersonally, 
as he might to one of his men. She 
had the feeling that she had merely been used 
inthe game he was playing, with no real regard 
for herself. And she was still smarting from the 
humilation in the cabin and at dinner. Then 
her mind turned to the crisis of the moment, 
and she struggled with the realization that in 
afew minutes, perhaps, there would be armed 
conflict on this ship, perhaps bloodshed—that 
now at last she was face to face with the reality 
of the event which she had been anticipating, 
amd to some degree accelerating, during the 
past two months. She was disappointed by her 
reaction, for her first sensation was that of 
fright, and then resentment, as she watched 
Beall and Burleigh march back 


the least. We are Confederate officers, and we. 
have seized this boat for the use of the Confed- 
erate government. You are all non-combatants, 
and we haven’t the slightest desire to injure or 
inconvenience you in any way. Simply remain 
inside this cabin and you will be perfectly safe. 
But stay inside,’’ he repeated menacingly ; ‘‘our 
guards at the door are armed, and instructed to 
prevent anyone from coming out.’’ He turned 
away. 


"THROUGH the windows and the open door, 
Minna and the other passengers could see 
what was being done on the main deck. ‘Ten or 


Lower Bass, toward the dock she 
. had left some two or three hours 
before. Minna could see someone on the wharf 
on Lower Bass, across Put-In-Bay, watching 
the boat thru a spy-glass. 

Burleigh hailed the men on the wharf, and 
the lines which were thrown out at his order 
were made fast. Immediately a half-dozen men 
went ashore with Burleigh at their head, and 
began to toss aboard sticks of seasoned ecord- 
wood from a pile under a shed at one end of 
the wharf. A man from a little building at the 
end of the wharf approached them and began 
to protest. Burleigh chased him back with a 
revolver, kicking him as he disappeared. 

There was a whistle from a little distance, 
and Minna saw the small steam- 
er, Island Queen, approaching 





toward their men with an air of 
resolution. 

She hurried into the cabin and 
found her s-at, between Ruby and 
Helen. There was a long minute 
in which she sat waiting, trying 
to imagine what would happen 
first, and to decide what to do. 
Then suddenly the door of the 
cabin was jerked open, and Mr. 
Ashley and a man who had been 
taking with him were thrust in. 
Behind them Minna could see 
Beall with a leveled revolver. 


IN THE cabin, men and women 
sprang to thcir feet and rushed 

toward the door, to recoil when 

they saw the revolver. A woman 

sreamed, and Mr. Dobbs 

bustled about nervously, de- 

Beating, ‘*What’s this? What’s 
is?”’ 

Ashley was pale as tho he had 
seen a ghost, and the man who 
had been talking with him 
gasped with his mouth open, as 
tho trying to speak and suddenly 
stricken dumb. 

*““What’s the matter, Ashley ?”’ 
demanded the dignified gentle- 
man who had been brought away 
without his bags. ‘‘Is this a 
hold-up ?”’ 

“T don’t know,’’ Ashley an- 
Sswered nervously. ‘‘ All I know 
is I was chased in here with a 
revolver, and there are armed 
guards outside the door. And 
evidently they’ve seized the 
Wheel-house, for we’re changing 
our course, down the lake.”’ 








from the direction of Kelley’s 
Island, on her regular daily 
round trip from Sandusky to the 
islands and return. She steamed 
slowly up the channel, swung in 
tothe wharf, and was made fast 
alongside the Parsons. As soon 
as she had whistled, Burleigh 
had withdrawn the men from the 
wharf, and had ranged nearly 
his whole force along the side on 
which the Queen was approach- 
ing, their revolvers concealed. 


WHEN the small steamer had 

been made fast, the men 
suddenly leaped aboard her, 
brandishing their revolvers and 
yelling. There were screams from 
the passengers of the Queen, a 
scuffle in the wheel-house, and a 
shot in the engine-room. Two 
men dragged the captain from 
the wheel-house, and at the same 
time others appeared from the 
engine-room with the engineer 
and the fireman. The latter had 
blood pouring from a wound in 
his cheek. 

There was a delay of a few 
minutes, while the passengers of 
the Queen were brought aboard 
the Parsons. As many of them 
as could be accommodated there 
were crowded into the cabin, in- 
cluding a few returned soldiers, 
in uniform but unarmed, and 
the rest were thrust down into 
the hold. Then the loading of 
the wood was resumed under 
Beall’s direction, while Burleigh 
supervised a few of the men in 








_At this moment, Burleigh ap- 


peared at the door of the cabin. 


lashing (Continued on page 24) 
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Home of J. F. Dean, McCarron’s 
Lake, near St. Paul, Minn. 


Photographs by courtesy of 
Edham Kolored Shingle Co, 














— and it cost Mr. ry 


only S1A18 


HAT’S all it cost, for materials, labor and 

everything, to remodel the old house shown in 
the small photograph above—and now look at 
this charming modern home! 


Only a home built of Wood could be remodeled 
so completely, so easily, at such small expense. 


. 


Thousands of old farm houses will be changed 
into attractive up-to-date homes this year. Could 
you bring so much added happiness and comfort 
a! sh to all your family in any other way? 


Lumber is the most economical of all building 
materials; and if you need any hired labor it is 
always easily available. 


. Use properly seasoned lumber, manufactured 
to American Lumber Standards, endorsed by the 
United States Departments of Agriculture and 
Commerce. 7 7 » » Made by America’s best mills. 

Your dealer has it or can get it for you. 


Helpful suggestions—FREE—from your dealer 
or direct from us. Mail the coupon. 


NATIONAL LUMBER 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 








National Lumber Mfrs. Assn., 
Transportation Bldg., 


Timber is a Crop- 





e one forever |} Ysnete-?-¢ 
Gentlemen: Please send me free helpful sugges- 
i ren ewable tions for home remodeling. 
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AMERICAN STANDARD LUMBER FROM AMERICA’S BEST MILLS 























Fixing Up the Farmstead | 





Pressure Tank Better Than 
Gravity Water System 


I wonder why it.is that so many 
farmers, when they begin to plan on 
putting running water in their homes, 
seem to turn to some sort of a gravity 
system, either with an attic tank, one 
on a nearby hill, or a haymow tank. 
From almost any standpoint, the grav- 


| ity tank is the least desirable system 


which can be installed. Let us con- 
sider some of the things we want ina 
water supply system and see how the 
two systems compare. 

Pressure—A considerable amount of 
pressure is desirable in a water sys- 
tem. The best place for the bath- 
room in the average farm home is on 
the second floor close to the bed- 
rooms, with a wash-room and perhaps 
a toilet downstairs near the rear en- 
trance. With the bathroom upstairs, 
there should be at least ten to twelve 
pounds pressure at the taps to insure 
that the bath tub and other fixtures 
will fill promptly. From fifteen to 
twenty pounds’ pressure should be 
available for proper operation of a 
hose for flushing stable floors, wash- 
ing cars, and sprinkling lawns. Since 
it requires about two and one-half feet 
of height to produce one pound of 
pressure with an attic tank, not more 
than two or three pounds pressure 
can be counted on at upstairs fau- 
cets. With a pressure tank in the 
basement, twenty pounds. pressure 
will be about the minimum pressure 
carried and thirty to forty-five pounds 
can easily be secured if desired. 

Quality of Water—The pressure tank 
in the basement is so far superior to 
the gravity system that there is really 
no comparison, since the water is cool 


freezing in winter, and there is no 
danger of contamination from mice, 
spiders and so on getting in. With 
the attic or haymow tank, the water 
is lukewarm in summer, freezing cold 
in winter and requires a tight cover 
to keep out dirt and vermin. 

Part of the trouble from the water 
in an attic tank getting warm and 
stale can be avoided by pumping all 
the water for the livestock thru the 
tank and letting it overflow into the 
barn and yard troughs. However, 
this adds a lot to the piping required; 
and the utmost precautions must be 
taken, otherwise the regular overflow 
may become choked from freezing 
or other cause, and the tank overflow 
and flood the whole house. 


Using a Water Softener 


Another point in its favor is that 
the pressure tank permits the use of 
any commercial water softening de- 
vice, many of which require a mini- 
mum of five to ten pounds effective 
pressure. This would mean from 
thirteen and one-half to twenty-five 
feet head above the bath tub faucet, 
which would be practically impossible 
with an attic tank system. Not only 
is the softener cleaner and better, 
but in most cases it will actually be 
cheaper. 

The basement pressure tank is prac- 
tically free of trouble of any kind, and 
in most cases gives satisfactory serv- 
ice over a long series of years with 
almost no attention. In a few cases 
it may be necessary every year or so 
to blow out the silt which has settled 
out of the water, and the gauge glass 
should be noticed once in a while to 
see that the proper amount of air is 
kept in the tank. There is no danger 
of freezing, if even the simplest pre- 
cautions are taken. 

The attic tank, on the other hand, is 
a continual source of worry and an- 
noyance. Unless considerable care 


and expense is taken to insulate it, 
the householder never knows, if his 
fire goes out or the family is unavoid- 
ably kept away, that he will find his 








tank and most of his water pipes fro, 
zen, with all that this means jp ex. 
pense and damage to house and fy, 
nishings. If the tank is of wood and 
the house is vacant for a few weekg 
the tank may open up the seams and 
leak like a sieve when water jg 
pumped in again; or if of galvanizeg 
iron, a flaw or a break in the Coating 
may rust thru, the first indication 
often being a puddle of rusty water 
on a bed or on the best rug. When 
filled with cold water on a warm 
muggy day, even a perfectly new and 
solid tank will condense the air moist. 
ure or sweat. On a large tank this 
will run down in streams and Dlay 
havoc with ceilings and decorations, 
There is always the possibility 4}. 
ready mentioned that the overflow 
pipe may clog or freeze and the tank 
overflow. The only safe construction 
for an attic tank is to set the main 
tank inside a heavy galvanized pap 
large and deep enough all around to 


; catch any overflow or possible leaks, 
| and that this pan have a large over- 


flow thru the attic wall, so it can not 
possibly clog. 


Faults of Elevated Tank 


Most that has been said against the 
attic tank can also be urged against 
the elevated tank outside, whether on 
a windmill tower or on its own sup. 
port. The problems against them be. 
come of the utmost importance, espe 
cially of the supply and discharge 
pipes. 

Relative Costs—And the thing that 
will rather surprise most of our read- 
ers is, that for the average household 
installation the cost of a good base 


| ment pressure tank system will be lit. 


I ' | tle if any higher than for an attic 
in summer and free from danger of | 


tank gravity system properly put in, 
These pressure tanks are not so ex 
pensive as one might think; and by 
the time one figures on special wall 
and ceiling supports to take care of 
several barrels of water without dan- 
ger of sagging, the cost of the heavy 
gauge tank itself (light gauge should 


‘never be used) with a heavy galvan- 


ized iron drip pan at least one foot 
larger each way than the tank, a tight 
fitting cover for the supply pipe, prob- 
ably twenty-five to thirty extra feet of 
pipe inside the house and _ probably 
150 feet where the overflow is carried 
to the barn and lots, several feet extra 
piping for the hot water expansion 
and overflow, and so on, the cost will 
in some cases be greater for the grav- 
ity system. And if one figures in the 
repairs and depreciation of tank and 
house and the extra work and trouble, 
the attic tank system will undoubtedly 
have a higher yearly cost than a long- 
lived and much more effective base 
ment tank system. 

And the outside gravity tank on the 
windmill tower or its own support is 
even more expensive, especially as to 
protection against windstorms and 
freezing. There is a place, however, 
for the haymow tank or for a banked 
masonry tank built a few feet above 
the level of the barn and feed lot 
cups and troughs, water being pumped 
into this tank directly from the well, 
while a small basement pressure tank 
at the house takes care of the house 
hold supply and a pipe to the barn for 
washing and flushing where consider 
able pressure is needed. Also it 
should not be forgotten that the fresh 
from-the-well system offers another 
practical system under many condi- 
tions. We expect to take up some of 
these other questions in later articles. 
—Building Editor. 





With freezing weather past, it is 
time to go ahead with cement work. 
There are new things to be learned 
about the use of cement. For it 
stance, less water is used now, and 
cement work is made stronger. 





QGYYYM itm 
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Ce the finest grade of kerosene can give complete satisfaction 
ty in incubators and brooders. The slightest trace of smoke or fume 
ably may ruin the hatch by destroying the air-space which nature pro- 
ried vides in the egg. An uneven flame or one which clogs the burner 
xtra ’ can easily become a danger rather than a protection. 

sion Z ; 


SHELL Kerosene is ideal for incubators and brooders and for all 


will 
rave household uses because it is odorless and clean-burning. Exceptional 
be: care in refining produces its sparkling water-white appearance and 
aa fits it equally well for tractors and stationary engines where it warms 


up quickly, develops full power and is truly economical. 
The one grade in which SHELL Kerosene is made meets every 


tedly 


jong- 
pase: P Sf? 




















farm need 4 ¢and best of all, it costs no more than ordinary kinds. 
Be Avoid the expense and trouble of buying and keeping two grades of 
a kerosene 4 4 “Change to Shell” 4 # that is the only grade you need. 
— KEROSENE _.. + 
be: SHELL ? SHELL 
val GASOLINE | 400 “Extra Dry” Gasoline Field-Proven Tractor Oils 
a eum qeteebeomntrtentmemn, | Sith Poe Ooo a : 
rpone Pp 
nped MOTOR OIL sistas teenies Semadiehendiacandinn . for all moving parts. Select the correct 
well, no unburned residue to dilute the oil in the grade for your tractor from the booklet, 
crank i duce, e rication arm Machinery.” 
7 TRACTOR OIL costs nr ae geen ie pager kind. &  TheShelidriver will gladly give you a copys 
n for 
ider- ROXANA PETROLEUM CORPORATION -« Shell Building «+ Saint Louis 
> = 
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IT COSTS NO MORE 
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ARGER profits commence the day a “Caterpillar” 

is bought. A natural corn worker in wet fields of 
early spring and late fall, “Caterpillar” track-type 
tractors have made phenominal records in reducing 
costs per bushel, by lessening man power, in timely 

reparation of seed bed, in planting, cultivation and 
ae ¢ covering extra acres daily and removing 
drudgery from growing corn. 


Plowing and Pulverizing 
Quick work is made of plowing in 
wet soil with the sure-grip tracks of 
the “Caterpillar” cutting its width 
in plows, with rotary 
break the clods, 


iw to 





Disking and Dragging 3 
“Caterpillars” ride lightly over the 
loose soil in early spring to prepare 
a good seed bed with wide tracks 
that do not pack—pulling 10 ft. 
of disks and) harrows {at lively pace. 





Rotary Hoe 


“Caterpillars’’, with non-slip, light 

tread cultivate rapidly (50 to 100 

acres daily) with wide units of rotary 

hoe or weeders, breaking crust or 

packed soil, renovating seed bed— 
weeds can’t grow. 





Pulls Corn Binder 


Sure-footedly “Caterpillar” treads 

soft fields for the harvest pulling a 

binder through 10 to 12 acres per 

day, hastening harvest—again cute 
ting costs per bushel. 





Once Through With . 
Picker-Husker 


Surplus power for heavy loads pulls 
thepicker-husker andloadingwagon 
through big acreages of corn—og 
hauls tremendous loads to market 
fearless of weather. 





Fills the Silo 
Steady power for speedily filling the 
silo or for threshing, pumping 
water, sawing wood, sug- 
gests the many other ways a versatile 
“Caterpillar” makes profit 
on Iowa farms. 





Shredder and Sheller 


The same “Caterpillar” that has 
speeded time from plowing to har- 
vest now completes the job—each 
operation done in record time, at 
lessened cost and greater ease—and 
“Caterpillar” has paid its way. 





There is a “Caterpillar” “Dealer near you. 


Iowa 


CRAWFORD TRACTOR CO. 
309 Third Ave. W., Cedar Rapids 
MILLER TRACTOR & EQUIP- 

MENT CO. 
1515 E. Fourth St., Sioux City 


THE CARL R. MILLER TRACTOR 


CO., INC. 
1214-16 Mulberry St., Des Moines 


bt hae 5 poten every branch of better, ga cheaper farming 
illars” in corn, row crops, grains, groves, vineyards, orchards, rice, sugat 
beets, cane, hay, dairying, cotton, etc. etc « « « ASK FOR ONE YOU WANT 





5 decent D. C.—Thirteen 

members of the house commit- 
| tee on agriculture—if grapevine infor- 
| mation from an executive session can 

be relied on—voted to retain the equal- 
| ization fee in the farm relief bill, when 
the matter came to a final test vote 

about Wednesday of this week. This 
probably insures the final report of 
the bill, perhaps before Saturday night 
of this week, certainly within the first 
day or so of next week, to the house 
for its action. 

During the last few days evidences 
of strong pressure for the Grange de- 
benture bill have shown up, especially 
from Ohio, the home of National 
Grange Master L. J. Taber. One re- 
sult of this was seen in the absentee 
members of the committee at times 
during critical voting periods, when 
Congressman McSweeney, of Ohio, and 
Congressman Thompson, of that state, 
were not present. However, it is be- 
lieved that both of these Ohio men 
| voted for the equalization fee section 
/ of the bill when that section came to 
| final vote. 
| It is now understood that a compro- 
mise bill has been prepared by Con- 
| gressman Ketcham, of Michigan, au- 
thor of the debenture plan bill in 





bill are repeated except the equaliza- 
tion fee section, and in place of this 
the debenture plan is proposed. This, 
it is said now, will be offered both in 


which all the features of the Haugen 
} 
| 


| proposal. 


the committee as a substitute for the 
bill of Congressman Haugen, and lat- 
er, if rejected there, as it is appar- 
ently certain to be, to be offered on 
the floor of the house as a substitute 
In this way, it is now be- 


| lieved that the debenture plan will 


| come to a vote in the house. 


Opposition Keeps Up Fight 


However, this is only a last ditch 
attempt on the part of the debenture 
backers to keep their plan in the 
limelight. Their strategy is appar- 
ently based on the expectation that 
the Haugen bill will be vetoed, and 
that in a succeeding congress will ac- 
cept this veto as the end of even the 


| nine lives of the Haugen bill, and will 


then turn to the next most available 
plan, which they hope then to be the 
debenture plan. 

However, there is a more immediate 
aspect of farm relief than this plan 
which looks to disaster of present 
plans, and some future long deferred 
hopes, and that is that the Haugen 
bill when it reaches the floor of the 
house will be found to be in shape and 
form and content which will not only 
assure its passage, but also which will 
offer so few excuses for a veto that 
the president will not veto it. The 
growing tide of Al Smith sentiment 
in the country might be a potent, if 
invisible factor in such a decision, it is 
now pointed out. 

The stubborn fight inside the com- 
mittee is resulting in certain changes 
in the bill, it is pointed out, which 
will result in a measure which has 
every practical feature of the Jardine 
bill proposed last summer, except that 
the equalization fee is in this bill. The 
objections of the president, it is said, 
have been met, one after another, and 
those provisions of the Jardine bill 
which provide for every possible and 
suggested method of handling crop 
surpluses, without recourse to the 
equalization fee plan, are found in the 
bill as it now stands. The board is to 
be named in the manner the president 
intimated would be needed to meet his 
approval. This board can not put the 
marketing period, and the equalization 
fee into effect until the last recourse 
set up in this bill—and this includes 
every recourse proposed in any other 
sane or sensible plan—has been called 
on and tried out. Then, and then only, 
can the equalization fee be used. The 
demand that the farmers must meet 





this problem by their own resources 


FEE STAYS IN BILL 


House Committee Approves Equalization Fee 








and initiative, is met to a full Measure | 
in the bill. 

“We will have the administration in 
a very tight corner,” one of the Strong 
Haugen bill leaders put it in words to. 
day, “to find any reason for Vetoing 
this bill, except the single excuse thy 
the equalization fee is not CONStit. 
tional. Now on this point we want ty 
make one final strong argument, 


Constitutionality of Act 


“We want it to be understood tha 
congress does not believe the mem 
dictum of an attorney general that 
this or that or the other is unconstity. 
tional, to be the refuge behind which 
the president hides in deciding to vet) 
a measure which has had the study 
and the care put on it that this One 
has. The attorney general is just one 
lawyer, like the hundreds of lawyers 
in congress, and the thousands in py. 
vate practice. He is hired as the le 
gal adviser of the departments of the 
government, not of congress. His 
statement that a bill is or is not cop. 
stitutional is just the same kind of a 
guess that any other lawyer’s state. 
ment would be. He don’t know. He 
does not have the say. 

“If there is a question about cop. 
stitutionality, we want it to go to the 
court of last resort which has the fing] 
determination. The United States gy. 
preme court can not act in advance, 
The attorney general has no authority 
to act, all he can do is to give his per. 
sonal opinion to the president. He 
has the Vermont point of view. We 
want the supreme court of the United 
States’ point of view. 

“Besides this, we have our own le 
gal staff in the drafting service of the 
house of representatives, that works 
with these practical problems of con- 
stitutionality, with a trained staff of 
lawyers every day in the year, and 
that staff has passed on and worked 
over every word, phrase, sentence and 
paragraph of the Haugen bill. They 
say it is constitutional, and we are 
standing on that, and we want it u- 
derstood that the veto of the president 
based on the unsupported statement of 
one lawyer, who happens to be his 
personal appointee as attorney gen 
eral, will not change the mind of any 
supporter of this bill as to its relation 
to the basic constitutional law of the 
United States.” 
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BETTER HOG PASTURES 


Temporary Seedings that Will Lower Pork Costs 


OVIDING the spring pigs and 
T their mothers with the best pas- 
; ssible is one of the most im- 
rtant items in making pork produc- 
tion profitable. Good pasture and 
plenty of it thruout the summer is 
fully as important as the proper kind 
amount of protein supplement and 
minerals in the ration. 

In years like 1928 when hog prices 
romise to remain low in proportion 
to feed costs, it is especially impor- 
tant to utilize pastures to as great an 
extent as possible. This does not 
mean growing hogs on pasture with 
little corn and no tankage, linseed 
meal and other protein supplement. 
The most economical production of 

rk means giving the pigs and their 
mothers plenty of grain and feed rich 
jn protein plus alfalfa or clover pas- 
ture, if possible. 

But what about those who do not 
have an alfalfa or clover field avail- 
able for hog pasture? How can we 
use the other pastures commonly 
available on farms short of alfalfa and 
clover? How about supplementing 
plue grass and timothy with some- 
thing seeded this spring? What about 
those who have little or nothing avail- 
able for hog pasture? 


Alfalfa Fine for Hogs 


Alfalfa is the ideal hog pasture for 
the corn belt. Should we allow the 
hogs to have part of it for pasture if 
all the hay the present acreage will 
produce is needed for livestock feed- 
ing next winter? This is the problem 
some farmers have to solve this year. 

The answer to this problem should 
not always be “yes,” but on a ma- 
jority of farms this is the answer that 
in the end will be most profitable. If 
a good field composed chiefly of red 
and alsike clover is equally conveni- 
ent and available for hog pasture, its 
use in place of the alfalfa is perhaps 
justified. If the alfalfa is the only 
legume available the pigs deserve the 
first turn at it. The resulting short- 
age of hay can be supplemented by 
putting in a few acres of soybeans or 
cutting part of the oats acreage for 
hay. If the only legume available on 
the farm is a last year’s seeding of 
ted or alsike clover or a mixture of the 
two, the plan can well be applied that 
is suggested for alfalfa. 

There are a large group that have 
no all-legume seeding available. They 
haye blue grass or clover and timothy 
(mostly timothy), or straight timothy. 
All of these make good pasture for a 
few weeks. Timothy lasts as good 


hog pasture only about a month—it. 


starts late and becomes hard and un- 
palatable quickly. Bluegrass is much 
better. It is really excellent hog pas- 
ture for about two months: It is high 
in protein and very palatable when it 
first starts. It furnishes feed early. 
But late in June it gets dry and hard 
and during the months the spring pigs 
can make the largest use of a good 
forage crop it is worthless or prac- 
tically so. 

Second year sweet clover and rye 
become practically worthless for hog 
Pasture during June, also. All too 
often those having this sort of pasture 
have made no provision for supple- 
Menting it. It is neither a difficult 
nor expensive matter to provide a 
800d forage crop to carry the pigs 
along after the blue grass and timothy 
are past their best. Four or five 
acres seeded to oats and rape in April 


will provide abundant pasture for 100. 


Digs during the summer. It will be 
Teady to use when the blue grass or 
timothy gets hard. And it will pro- 
duce more pork than that much addi- 
tional acreage of corn. To get the 
Most feed out of it the hogs should not 
turned in until the rape reaches 
aheight of eight inches. 
About two bushels of oats and #ive 
or six pounds of rape per acre Will 
Make the best possible seeding. This 


seeding is done in April and makes 
the earliest pasture. This most cer- 
tainly should be the plan of those hav- 
ing no pasture. Many who use rape 
following a few weeks of other pas- 
ture delay seeding until May and sow 
alone. Eight pounds is the recom- 
mended rate of seeding. 


Sudan Grass Has Its Use 

Sudan grass has been rather exten- 
sively used as temporary hog pasture. 
In general most Iowa farmers have not 
liked it as well as rape. Kansas and 
Nebraska experimental tests have in- 
dicated that under their conditions it 
is generally superior and practical ex- 
perience by farmers in these states 
seem to bear this out. For the south- 
ern part of Iowa and Missouri it is 
probably about an even break. There 
is one objection to sudan that is gen- 
erally valid. As commonly handled it 
is not ready for pasturing until July 1. 
It is a hot weather crop and there is 
little advantage in seeding before late 
in May. Many prefer early June for 
seeding. Ten to fifteen pounds of seed 
per acre broadcast on ground prepared 
as for corn will produce a lot of green 





feed during July and August. Sudan 
can be used for cow pasture as well as 
for hogs and does not give the milk a 
strong flavor or odor as frequently 
happens when rape is pastured by the 
milk cows. 

If the soil of the farm is not acid 
and grows all the legumes readily, a 
seeding of oats and clover, red or 
sweet, will provide the hogs with good 
pasture from June on and in addition 
provide a field that will produce hay 
or pasture in 1929. It will take more 
acres to provide the pigs with ade- 
quate pasture this way than with rape. 
The elover will add nitrogen to the 
soil instead of removing it, as rape 
will do. This factor compensates for 
the larger acreage required. 


Are We So Badly Off? 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We certainly are educating our boys 
away from the farm, but not without 
good cause. Under the conditions we 
are drifting in, I believe the time is 
not far off when half of the people of 
our country will be working for Uncle 
Sam and the other half making a sad 
attempt at paying their way. 

A few years ago I went to the husk- 
ing contest near Ames when Stanek 
won the championship. How many of 
our agricultural students were there? 








There was a few as judges, but the 
majority of them were at Ames at the 
football game where over $40,000 was 
taken in at the gate, to see eleven men 
try to keep eleven men from carrying 
the ball across the field. I believe 
that is a good illustration of what our 
colleges and high schools are doing for 
our farm boys. 

The man that said it took most of 
our agricultural college boys for coun- 
ty agents probably said more than he 
thought he did. And when we float 
our $100,000,000 bonds, we will need 
another army for farm inspectors, to 
see that the farmer lives under the 
strict rules and regulations laid down 
by our department of agriculture, for 
which we as farmers signed away our 
rights as free Americans like little 
men. 

But why worry? We are living in a 
new era? Our penitentiaries and state 
institutions are filled to the halls. 
Our supervisors have been trying to 
increase the size of our poor farm for 
four years. In a few years more the 
millionaires of the east will be asking 
Herbert Hoover to send the marines to 
the mid-west to collect the interest 
on their bonds, but God forbid. It 
will be a greater struggle than the 
north against the south. 


D. J. HARRINGTON. 
Webster County, Iowa. 
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of course, that more time and mer ey is spent on 
fencing than for the maintenance v&Kany other 
one thing on the farm. We know, 
nine times out of ten—the trouble starts atthe 
corner post. Yet, when the 1,000 Iowa Farmer 
who are testing Never-Creep Anchors, began 
writing us that their corner posts had formerly 
cost five, six and seven dollars—not to mention 
the worry and inconvenience—we realized the 
substantial saving in money—in addition to the 
time and labor—that the Never-Creep Anchor 
offered the farmer. Truly, it 
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Another Gang of Thieves 
Is Caught 
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(Continued from page 6) 

the jail was in charge of Deputy Glenn 
Stock. One day in passing over the 
county jail Stock thought he saw a 
place where the bars were being filed 
or sawed. He began a watch and one 
night heard a sawing on the bars over 
a window. He said nothing, but with 
Deputy Harry Agnew he arranged a 
surprise. By turning on the radio to 
make a counter noise, Stock and Ag- 
new crept up on the cell’s occupants 
and surprised Faye Saltzman busy 
sawing away at the bars in the north 
end of the jail. A search of the pris- 
oner revealed he had two saws and 
would have been out of jail in a few 
more minutes. 

Then County Attorney Campbell at 
Newton got busy. He felt if he could 
get a confession from one of the men 
it would cinch a conviction for the 
rest of them. The county attorney 
knew that Mahaffy had only driven 
the car and the other three had been 
doing the stealing. Mahaffy saw a 
chance to get a shorter sentence and 
so he confessed. When the rest of the 
gang were confronted with the confes- 
sion they too owned up to their crimes 
and so when they faced the judge the 
Saltzman brothers and Gregory were 
given five years each in prison while 
Mahaffy was sent to jail for six 
months. 

Investigation shows that Faye Saltz- 
man had been arrested in Des Moines 
several years ago on chicken stealing 
charges, while Polk county officials 
claimed that John Saltzman and 
Gregory had served terms in the Mis- 
souri prisons on similar charges. Oth- 
er reports show these men to have 
been active in crime in Nebraska and 
so their capture was a good riddance 
of several criminals. 

As Winegar is a Service Bureau 
member, a reward has been paid in 
this case. Since Taylor and Stanley 
and the poultry buyer at Searsboro 
were the ones who provided the infor- 
mation leading to the arrest and con- 
viction of the gang, the money was 
divided between these men. 

Sheriff Gregson, of Poweshiek coun- 
ty, was very generous in his praise of 
the men who helped him land this 
gang. “If Stanley hadn’t been on the 
job and begun an investigation we 
might have lost this gang. Also Tay- 
lor certainly showed real nerve when 
he took after a gang alone. Taylor 
showed his stuff by staying right on 
the trail until the thieves were posi- 
tively identified.” 





On January 29, when Walter Clay- 
ton, who lives north of Malcolm, in 
Poweshiek county, was visiting his 
brother-in-law, one of the neighbor 
boys happened along and asked him if 
the family was at home. Clayton told 
the fellow, Lyle Tiedeman, they were 
not as they were at church and the 
hired man was going to bring them 
home. Then Ticdeman wanted to 
know when Clayton was going home, 
and was told not until noon. But 
Clayton wondered’ why Tiedeman was 
asking such questions. Clayton left, 
but only went as far as the house of a 
neighbor, Glen Hall. As the Clayton 
farm is only a short distance from 
Hall's place, Clayton and Hall watched 
the young fellow and were surprised 
to see him drivé immediately to the 
place and go toward the poultry house. 
So the two men went over and as it 
had snowed a little that day, they 
were able to see the tracks of the au- 
tomobile and those of the thief. 

Sheriff Bob Gregson was called and 
arrived late that evening. He had 
been out on another case but came 
as soon as he returned to Montezuma. 
With the evidence at hand the sheriff 
went to Brooklyn about 11 that night 
and visited the poultry house. The 
same tracks made by the automobile 
tires were in evidence in the snow and 
when the poultry buyer was ques- 
tioned as to where the poultry he had 
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Try Minnesota Minn-spar. 


See your nearest Minnesota Paint dealer or write 
us for booklet of attractive color combinations for 
homes and real facts about paint costs. 


Minnesota Linseed Oil Pain: Co., 1115 S. 3rd St., \ 
Minneapolis, Minn. , 


— For Every 


There’s a Heap of Satisfaction 


in having a good-looking, well-painted home and farm build- 

ings. It gives you better standing in the community and at the bank. | 
Besides, good paint saves you much more than it costs—it saves you 
repairs and depreciation on your property. 


Minnesota Paints 


Now Cost Less! 


Because of lower prices of raw materials, Minnesota Paint prices 
have been reduced, thus bringing them into line with current prices of 
farm products. Remember, this is the same high quality that always | 
assures the most satisfactory, economical and durable painting job. A pure, | 
unadulterated combination of lead carbonate, zinc oxide and Minnesota Linseed 
Oil. Read the analysis on the label! Minnesota Paints actually cost less per job 
because they cover more surface per gallon with a real protective coat. 


Varnish used on front doors and all outside surfaces must be tough and long- 
For refinishing old furniture and adding 
— pieces of charming color to your home try the new Minnesota Quick-Namel. we 
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bought that afternoon came from, he 
gave Tiedeman’s name. Tiedeman 
was soon routed out of bed and con- 
fessed to the theft. He had needed 
money to pay a debt on Monday morn- 
ing and had resorted to the stealing of 
the poultry to get it. He received a 
sentence of six months in jail instead. 

Clayton, who is a member of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer Service Bureau, re- 
ceived a reward of $50 for solving the 
theft and was paid a similar reward 
by the Poweshiek County Protective 
Association. Clayton was glad to get 
his money and sorry to have to help 
convict a neighbor boy of the theft. 
“One thing,’”’ Clayton told a Wallaces’ 
Farmer representative, “we got a good 
sheriff. He came out that night and 
cleaned up the case while the evidence 
was fresh. We always know if we 
call him he will respond as soon as 
possible.” 


Old Family Farms 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been interested in reading 
several letters in your paper recently 
regarding farms in Iowa which have 
been in the same family for a long 
time. I am not going to try to beat 








any records, but I wish to give you a 
brief history of my farm home. 

My grandfather, Andrew Clark, came 
to Iowa from Wisconsin with his fam- 
ily in 1858. They came with ox teams 
and reached Castala, in Winneshick 
county, in July, 1858, and bought a 
farm one mile west of Castalia. Later 
part of the original farm was sold so 
there are eighty acres in the farm 
now. My father, Asahel Clark, was 
eight years old in September of the 
year in which they came here. He is 
still living, and this is still his home. 
so in July of this year he will have 
lived on this farm seventy years. 

When the Civil war broke out, three 
of my father’s brothers enlisted in the 
service of their country. The last one 
to enlist left home in the spring of 
1863, when my father was not quite 
thirteen years old. He-was then the 
only boy left at home, so, ‘young as he 
was, he, with what help his father 
could give him, put in the crops and 
harvested them, and from that year 
on, with the exception of one year 
spent in a harness shop learning that 
trade, he did the farm work here un- 
til age and iil health made it, impos- 
sible. Since then he has rented the 





| work land to a neighbor, but still made 


his home here. My sister and I, the 
only children he had, were both born 
here and lived here until we married. 
My sister has been dead a number of 
years and her two daughters have 
spent their lives here. One of them 
was born here, the other has lived 
here since she was about a year old. 
They are now eighteen and nineteen 
years old, and since the death of my 
mother, have been my father’s house 
keepers. 

As I said before, I am not trying t0 
break any records, but I have not seell 
it recorded in any of the farm his- 
tories I have read in your paper where 
the same farm and the same house 
have sheltered four generations of the 
same family. 

Incidentally, my father has been 4 
subscriber to Wallaces’ Farmer for 
years. I can not give the exact num- 
ber, but it must be at least thirty. He 
considers it the best farm paper pub- 
lished and I believe he would almost 
as soon -think of going without his 
three meals a day as of going without 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 

MAY CLARK ALLEN. 

Winneshiek County, Iowa. 
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Making Your Pigs Gain 
Faster 











(Continued from page 3) 

The feed requirement also tells an 
interesting story. The no-tankage 

up required in round numbers 572 
ynds of shelled corn (14 per cent 
oisture basis) and 2.7 pounds of salt 
jn addition to the blue grass pasture 
for the hundred pounds of gain. The 
group receiving tankage required only 
349 pounds of shelled corn and 31 
unds of meat meal tankage and .1 
pound of salt. The 31 pounds of tank- 


e saved 223 pounds of corn and 2.6 | 
s of salt plus the time saved, in- | 


pound: zs 
asmuch as the tankage pigs got to 


market four months earlier than those 
receiving no tankage. If 31 pounds of 
tankage saved 223 pounds of corn and 
96 pounds of salt, then this amount 
of tankage would be worth what this 
much corn and salt would cost. With 
corn at 70 cents the bushel and salt at 
1 cent the pound, the 31 pounds of 
tankage saved $2.81 worth of feed. 
One hundred pounds of the tankage 
would therefore be worth $9.06 and 
one ton $181.20. 

Most assuredly it paid to add tank- 
age to the ration of these pigs on 
plue grass pasture. Had they been in 
dry lot the value of the tankage would 
probably have been even greater. The 
tankage not only furnished protein but 
certain of the elements that come in 
the third class of essentials of the ad- 
equate ration. These were calcium 
and phosphorus. But more about the 
minerals later. 

The corn fed in this particular ex- 
periment was yellow corn and there- 
fore contained the growth-promoting 
fat-soluble vitamin A, sometimes called 
the butter vitamin. The green leaves 
of the blue grass also contained consid- 
erable of this vitamin. Had the pigs 
been fed in dry lot and the corn white 
this vitamin would not have been pres- 
ent in sufficient amounts for good 
growth even where tankage was fed. 
This vitamin A is not the only vitamin 
necessary for growth and we will have 
more to say of the other vitamins 
which along with A make up the 
fourth class of essentials. 


Other Protein Feeds 

Tankage is not the only protein 
feed that has virtues, so let’s talk 
more about these other protein feeds 
before discussing minerals and vita- 
mins. Milk furnishes proteins of ex- 
cellent quality but unfortunately most 
of us do not have sufficient milk avail- 
able to balance the corn. There are 
many good protein feeds of vegetable 
origin that will give excellent ac- 
counts of themselves when incorporat- 
ed into the ration of the growing and 
fattening pig. The proteins in most 
of these feeds of plant origin, such as 
linseed oil meal, soybean oil meal, cot- 
tonseed meal, wheat middlings and 
others are unbalanced in somewhat 
the same manner as the proteins of 
corn and the cereal grains. Many of 
these feeds may be fed in certain com- 
binations with very good results, both 
Physiologically and economically 
speaking. 

Alfalfa meal or ground alfalfa has 
Proved to be an excellent addition to 
the ration of all classes of swine. It 
bolsters up the ration by adding cer- 
tain of the vitamin that are apt to be 
lacking in corn and tankage as well 
as adding certain proteins and min- 
erals. 

Tankage and alfalfa meal are two 
Protein feeds that can well be used in 
the ration of the fall pigs that are be- 
ing grown and fattened for market. 
Other of the protein feeds of vegetable 
origin can also be incorporated into a 
supplemental mixture along with the 
tankage and alfalfa meal. A supple- 
Mental mixture made up of meat meal 
tankage, linseed oil meal, cottonseed 
Meal, peanut meal and alfalfa meal 
has given very good results here -at 
Ames when fed along with shelled 
corn and minerals. This mixture car- 
tied 40 pounds of tankage and prac- 





















































Plants accurately — 
increases crops 


Thousands of corn growers are discovering every year 
that they can plant their fields accurately, in less time, 
with the E-B No. 32 Corn Planter. This remarkable 
machine assures well planted fields, easy to cultivate 
—the best possible insurance of a full crop. 

Accuracy of drop and check are outstanding features 
of the E-B Planter. You can rely on a proper kernel 

- count in every hill, and perfect checking. 

With 90 less parts than the average planter, the 
E-B No. 32 is as simple to operate as it is in construc- 
tion. Quickly and easily adjusted to all average con- 
ditions. With its positive action it combines light draft, 
durable build and the skill of farm-trained designers 


and efficient workmen. 


The E-B Corn Planter is one of the complete line 
of pedigreed farm implements built by Emerson- 
Brantingham from the experience of 76 years. It will 
pay you to see this machine. Send attached coupon 


for additional information. 


EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
Builders of Farm Machinery Since 1852 


Tae nnn 


EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM, 


Branch Houses 


E-B No. 32 
Corn Planter 
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EB-B No. 45 Leverless Cultivator. Close hitch. 
Light draft. Easy, wide range adjustment. 








E-B No. 53 Two-Row Cultivator. Master lever 
con Adjustable gangs. Foot lever shift. 





B-B Two-Horse Spreader. 


Alemite equipped. 
7-foot spread. Low upkeep cost. 


Genuine 
E-B Repair Parts 


E-B repair parts are built for E-B 
machines as carefully as the machines 
themselves. We can supply replace- 
ment parts for any machine we ever 
made. Insist of your dealer that you 
get genuine E-B parts. No substitute 
is “‘just as good.” 





| Wisse Goad ane duanmes tas bout the E-B No. 32 Corn | 
e ase send me detai information about the E- oO. 

Prompt Service Everywhere Planter. Also information on the machines checked below: 

Amarillo, Texas Fargo, N. D. Peoria, IIl. | 0 E-B 45 Cultivator 0 E-B Spreader | 
Auburn, N. Y. Harrisburg, Pa. Regina, Sask., Can. } 0 E-B 53 Cultivator O E-B Osborne Mower | 
oe gg nate L ee City, — a eo 

Dallas, Texas inneapolis, Minn. isbury, N. C. 

Denver, Colo. Oklahoma City, Okla. Sioux Falls,S D. | Name | 
Des Moines, Iowa Omaha, Nebr. Winnipeg, Man., Can. | pe | 











che hundred pounds. The balance was 
made up of 20 pounds of cottonsecd 
meal, 15 pounds of linseed oil meal, 9 
pounds of peanut meal and approxi- 
mately 3 pounds of minerals. 

A ration may yield sufficient net en- 
ergy, contain plenty of proteins of 
good quality, furnish the highly es- 
sential vitamins and yet not give ef- 
ficient results. The minerals of the 
right quality and quantity must also 
be present. 

Corn and practically all of our com- 
mon swine feeds carry some of the 
essential minerals. Two of the essen- 
tial ones, namely, iodine and iron, are 
often present in too small amounts for 
most efficient results. The grains and 
protein feeds of vegetable origin. are 
also usually deficient in calcium, so- 
dium, chlorine and perhaps phos- 
phorus. 

The sodium and chlorine may be 
added in the form of common salt. 
The calcium may be added by way of 
limestone of high quality, phosphorus 
by way of bone meal or similarly de- 
rived products, iodine by potassium 
iodide and iron by iron (ferric) oxide 
of high quality. Perhaps other min- 
eral ingredients such as a manganese 
product, or epsom salt or Glauber’s 
salt or sulphur could well be added. 
These ingredients are, we might say, 
“still on th> fepce” experimentally 





speaking. In some cases their inclu- 
sion in the mineral mixture has been 
beneficial; in other cases the results 
have been opposite. 

Iodine is found in the body in very, 
very small amounts, yet this element 
is as necessary for optimum results as 
some of the elements such as calcium 
and phosphorus that are present in the 
body in much larger amounts. We 
have increased the gain of pigs as 
much as 10 per cent and likewise 
saved 10 per cent of the feed by the 
inclusion of only one-fiftieth of a 
pound of potassium iodide in the hun- 
dred of mineral mixture. You can see 
that the pig eating only one to two 
pounds of mineral mixture per month 
does not need very much of this ele- 
ment iodine, yet this very, very small 
amount may make the difference be- 
tween success or failure, yes, even 
between life and death in some cases. 


Sunshine, an Aid to Pigs 


Pigs that are out in the direct sun- 
shine are not apt to suffer from a vita- 
min D deficiency even tho they take in 
little of this vitamin by way of the 
mouth. Pigs receiving some alfalfa 
meal in the winter ration or those on 
alfalfa or other good leguminous pas- 
tures in the summer time probably 
will also get enough of vitamin D; at 
least the inelusion of cod liver oil 


would probably not be profitable. If 
the pigs are away from direct sunlight 
and alfalfa meal is not available, then 
a small amount of the rather high 
priced cod liver oil, say one and one- 
half to two pounds, may profitably be 
inclulded. 

The ration that costs the most is not 
always the most economical ration 
for the pig being grown and fattened 
for market. Most people remember 
this fact but forget that the ration 
that costs the least per ton is like- 
wise not always the most economical. 
You can always bank on corn, a pro- 
tein supplement carrying proteins in 
sufficient amounts and of the right 
quality along with the essential vita- 
mins and a mineral mixture contain- 
ing the so-called “backbone” minerals. 

If good management, good housing 
and plenty of water go along with the 
good feeding, then the pigs will rap- 
idly grow into market toppers. 





The exports of meat continued to fall 
off in 1927. These exports consist of a2 
great variety of products, altho the oniy 
really large items are hams and bacon, 
which make up about three-fourths of the 
total. Evidently the adverse economic 
conditions abroad have caused the foreign 
market to become less and less attrac- 
tive to United States meat exporters. 
There has been a steady decline in for- 
eign shipments of meat in each of the 





last four ~°°rs. 
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Patchwork Thoughts 


JN PRIMITIVE times medicine and 
mysticism were closely connected. 
Out of priestcraft cam2 the first phy- 
sicians and the doctoring business was 
handed down from father to son. Many 
peculiar superstitions arose, such as 
the peculiar powers ascribed to the 
seventh son of a seventh son. 





Dr. Dan McKenzie, who has traced 
the evolution of the medicine man 
from the witch doctor and the priest 
physician, lists thirteen types of folk 
doctors in tribes of southern Europe, 
including the peasant doctor who de- 
pends for his diagnosis on the inspec- 
tion of excreted fluids. There are 
women doctors who learned their art 
by héredity, midwives, bone setters, 
surgeons, tooth pullers, blacksmiths, 
skinners or flayers, and praying men. 





Nor is the United States without 
folk doctors of a sort. It is said on 
good authority that there are thirty- 
seven varieties of religious healers 
alone, not to mention the crowd of un- 
scientific doctors who make use of 
medicines that may or may not be 
harmful in its effects. Meanwhile sci- 
entific medicine pursues its way, tak- 
ing from any source that may develop 
an established fact. 





A reader of this column politely dis- 
agrees with what I had to say about 
the book, “Red Rust” (Little, Brown; 
$2) a few weeks ago: 

“May I venture to express a differ- 
ent opinion about the merits of ‘Red 
Rust,’ the book you commented on the 
other week? It seemed to me, on the 
whole, a thoroly happy book; there 
were unpleasant features of pioneer 
life in northern Minnesota, but, for 
Matts Swenson they were over-bal- 
anced by his pleasure in growing and 
living things and his delight in the 
breeding of his rust-proof strain of 
wheat. Matts really had a very good 
time out of life. I admit that I am 
tired, too, of pioneer farmers in fiction 
who drudge like old oxen, of commu- 
nities that specialize in misery, of the 
depressing atmosphere that so fre- 
quently goes with yarns of this sort. 
I avoided ‘Red Rust’ for some time be- 
cause I feared it might be like that. 
I was pleasantly surprised. There is, 
to me, a fine lift to the book, a spirit 
of natural and unforced enjoyment of 
the world and its people. I finished 
it feeling that the world was a fine 
place, and that the joys of living far 
outweighed the sorrows, even when 
life is lived under conditions that 
would seem. hard to most of us. 

“Of course, a book is a changeable 
thing. It is one thing to its author, 
another thing to you, another to me. 
There may be a chance that others 
may find ‘red Rust’ as depressing as 
you did. There is also a chance that 
to some it may give as much pleasure 
as it did me. At least, I hope a good 
many will read it and let the book 
have a chance to do its best or worst.” 

Now, I’m really glad to see this 
book defended, even tho I didn’t care 
for it. I sometimes think that enjoy- 
ment and appreciation are tempered 
by moods, or possibly by what we have 
had to eat or how the world is treat- 
ing us. It may be a confession of 
weakness, but some days I can find 
flaws in things that I can not see at 
all the next day or so. Now that I 
come to think of it, I had a tooth 
pulled the day I started to read that 
particular book. And what a mean 
tooth-pulling job it was! 





But honestly, I’m rather weary of 
the formula of pioneer stories. They 
seem to me to be so much the same. 


I shall stay away from them for 
awhile and see if I have a change of 
heart.—J. W. 





Unique Nine-Patch Quilt Design 


HE large square pictured measures 

15 inches. It may be set together with 
strips of white or figured material, or 
the blocks may be sewed one onto the 
other, making a solid design. It is 
pretty either -way. 

The tiny squares which make the 
nine-patch blocks proper are each 114 
inches square. Cut twenty-five of fig- 


ured or dark material and twenty of 
white material for the completed block 
pictured. 





The large squares (at middle of each 
side of completed block) are 3% inches 
square. Cut four of these, preferably 
of dark or figured material; as shown. 

The rectangles measure 114x3% inch- 
es each. Cut eight of white material 
and four of dark or figured material to 
contrast with the white, alternating 
dark and light as shown. 

Remaining squares each measure 4 
inches. Cut six of white material and 
six of dark contrasting material. Cut 
as indicated and join to make the 
twelve squares that fit into the cor- 
ners. 

Consult the design when setting the 
blocks together. 





Good-bye to Moths 


HERE is one thing we know and 

that is that every self-respecting 
moth miller despises the odor of cedar. 
Therefore, wherever the odor of cedar 
prevails you will find no millers, and 
where there are no millers, there will 
be no moths. 

Therein lies the success of the cedar 
chest and the cedar closet—in the 
cedar odor. As soon as this odor dis- 
appears, however, the chest and closet 
must be renewed with oil of cedar. It 
can be applied with a clean, soft 
brush, much in the manner of kalso- 
mine. Simply paint it on and allow it 
to be absorbed into the wood before 
using the receptacle. 

Every housewife who has pondered 
what to do with beddings and family 
woolens each spring, when she found 
that the cedar chest would contain 
about one-quarter of them, will be 
interested in knowing this: The oil 
of cedar wood (oil of the leaf, if you 
want to spend a few cents more, al- 
tho we have no authority that it is 
more effective) can be purchased in 
any drug store and applied to any un- 
painted wooden surface, for storage 
purposes. 

For instance, 
dresser into a cedar chest. 
coating of oil to the interior of the 
drawers, let it dry thoroly into the 
wood, put your woolens in the drawer, 
spread a paper over the top to keep 


you can turn your 


Apply a- 


dust out, close the drawer and forget 
it until fall. 

In families where there are children 
and many things to be stored away 
each spring, ordinary packing cases 
may be used. Coat with cedar oil, line 
with single sheets of newspaper, pack 
away bedding and woolens, tack on the 
lid and put away in the attic. 

After applying the oil, do not sub- 
ject the receptacle to sun to dry 
quicker, as this will take away much 
of the good odor. Dry in a dark place 
or at least not where the sun can 
reach it. 


What Is a Good Tool? 


" HAT is a good tool?” The lady 

demonstrator asked herself this 
question and promptly answered it 
with: ‘“‘A good tool, my friends, is 
one that you enjoy using; it makes do- 
ing a piece of work more pleasant be- 
cause you have an efficient tool to do 
it with.” 

Naturally, it follows that a good tool 
may be judged on the following points: 
Construction, efficiency, utility and 
economy. No matter how good a tool 
may look when you first see it, unless 
it is the right size and shape and made 
of good materials, it does not pass the 
test of being a good tool. Take the ro- 
tary egg beater, for instance. Some of 
them have handles set at awkward an- 
gles, not half large enough for the av- 
erage hand to grasp and hold firm. 
Some of them very soon get wabbly 
and wheels lock and try the patience 
of the users. There are rotary beat- 
ers that perform quietly and efficiently 
and that are a joy to use. Usually 
they cost only a little more than the 
other kind. 

The construction test can be applied 
to practically every kitchen utensil. 
Sometimes it is an individual matter 
for a tool which fits one woman’s 
hand may not fit another’s as well as 
a different type. 

To judge the efficierfcy of a new 
tool that is being bought, one should 
look it over carefully to see whether 
it is made to last, whether it will save 
time and labor; and lastly, but just as. 
important, whether it will give results. 

To judge the utility and economy of 
a new tool, comparisons should be 
made between that tool and others 
made for the same purpose as to pur- 
chase price, renewal cost and care. 

In regard to the various types of 
kitchen utensils that we have, it is in- 
teresting to note that glassware re- 
tains heat one hundred times longer, 
after it is taken from the stove, than 
any other of the cooking wares. En- 
amel ware heats up more quickly, and 
cooks a little faster than aluminum 
for the reason that it has glass in its 
enamel glaze. 








The Necessary Vitamins 


IFE can not go on without vita- 
mins. Fortunately for all of us, 
they are widely distributed, even to 
getting some out of sunlight. But the 
larger source is food and some foods 
are richer in certain vitamins than oth- 
ers. They are more stable generally 
in raw foods and therefore raw foods 
are important in our daily diets. 
There is no substitute for whole 
milk as a source of vitamins. The 
leafy vegetables also contain valuable 
vitamins as well as minerals. They 
are an aid to proper elimination. Raw 
fruits, fruit juices and vegetables are 
needed because of the vitamin which 
prevents scurvy. Vitamin D is found 
specially in cod liver oil and to a less 
extent in egg yolk. The disease called 
rickets, which is an improper calcifi- 
cation of bone, may result when too 
little of this vitamin is given to 
children. : 
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Oven Temperatures 


— proper oven temperature is ay 

important consideration in the gue 
cessful preparation of food. Many a 
last minute failure in a carefully ppg 
pared recipe is due to too slow or too 
quick an oven. Oven temperatures 
vary for different classes of bakeg 
things. 

Custards, and meringues require a 
slow oven which ranges in tempera 
ture from 250 to 350 degrees. Sponge 
cake, angel cake, bread, ginger bread, 
plain cake and cookies are baked ina 
moderate oven with temperature go 
from 350 to 400 degrees. 

A hot or quick over, 400 to 450 de 
grees, is best for parker house Tolls, 
popovers, baking powder biscuits ang 
some quick breads. For biscuit ang 
pastry, a very hot oven of from 450 tg 
550 degrees is required. 





I don’t recall having noticed before 
that March had a moon. At least not 
one worth enthusing about. 





Linoleum will wear longer and will 
be more easily cleaned if it is waxed 
before it is used. 





The woman who wears. glasses 
should generally wear a hat with a 
brim. 





The little child should have the 
largest meal at noon. 
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NEW YORK’S MOST POPULAR COAT 
DRESS 
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The double-breasted coat styling is 4 
conspicuous new type for spring and . 
designed in sizes 16 and 18 years, 36, 3% 


40 and 42 inches bust measure. 








To order dress patterns, send 10c in 
stamps to Pattern Department, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. 
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~ Making the Best of Things 


If I were to ask you boys and girls 
to guess where I am writing this mes- 
sage from I know you would not be 
able to do it. Nor would I had you 
asked me a week ago about it. It is 
always the unexpected that happens, 
and here I am sitting in the room of a 
hospital in Easton, Pa., writing to you. 
| have been in the hospital now for 
almost a week, and it just goes to 
show that there is a whole lot of truth 
in the Scotch saying “that the best 
laid plans of mice and men oft gang 


’ aglee.” 


In company with Mrs. Wallace and 
my daughter Josephine I had a very 
nice trip, taking in both business and 
pleasure, Planned. We counted on 
reaching Easton, Pa., where my oldest 
oldest daughter lives, and whose hus- 
pand is connected with Lafayette Col- 
lege, on Sunday morning, March 11. 
Well, we made that part of the trip all 
right, leaving Des Moines on Friday 
night, Chicago on one of the fast 
trains at 10 Saturday morning, and 
reached Easton on sehedule at 8:02 
Sunday morning. For a couple of 
weeks before leaving I had been hav- 
ing a little trouble with my “game” 
lee—one which had given me a good 
deal of trouble when a boy in my 
teens. Instead of getting better it 
got worse and when my daughter Mar- 
garet and her husband met us it was 
swollen badly and feeling anything but 
comfortable. After a morning visit 
with Margaret, Willard, her husband, 
and Willard, Jr.. my youngest (ten 
months old) grandson, I was persuad- 
ed to consult a doctor, who ordered 
me to bed and put hot compacts on 
the swollen knee. After three days of 
this treatment the knee developed a 
well defined abscess, so there was 
nothing else to do but to have it 
opened up, which I did. 

Iam glad to say it is getting along 
nicely, but it puts me off my feet tem- 
porarily, so that my trip to New York, 
where I expected to spend most of 
last week, was substituted by a stay in 
the hospital, and my trip to Washing- 
ton, which would be a most interesting 
place to visit right now, likewise is 
substituted by the hospital experience. 
Perhaps I might have been lucky 
enough to get a ride with Lindy, who 
was taking some friends up this week. 

However, I have learned as the 
years go by to take things as they 
come. And so my message to you 
boys and girls this week is to “make 
the best of things.” If you have your 
heart set on doing certain things and 
are prevented thru unexpected devel- 
opments, don’t fuss and fume about it. 
You only make yourself and those 
about you unhappy and it does not do 
You or anyone else any good. The 
boy or girl who cultivates the habit of 
“making the best of things” when 
young will find the habit a great com- 
fort all thru life. They soon learn to 
help the things they can and to cease 
to worry about the things they can 
not help. 

Make the best of things every day— 
in the home, in the school, in your 
Work and in play. You will get more 


| done, more happiness out of life, by 


Making this one of your philosophies 
of life. I grant it is not always easy 
todo, but constant effort to do your 

under the most trying conditions 
to laugh when things go wrong in- 
stead of being irritated; to look on the 


ttight side at least a good share of the 
time, will give you power over your- 
“Slt and power to overcome obstacles 


that will mean much to your happi- 
ness and success as each succeeding 
year goes by. I am taking my own 
advice right now and I believe it will 
work. Some time when you have tried 
it out, tell me how it works with you. 

Yours for “making the best of 
things,” 

JOHN P. WALLACE. 

P, S—Some other time I may tell 
you of my hospital experience. It is 
the first I have ever had. I am not 
feeling up to it right now—but there 
is some interest in even a period of 
time spent in a hospital. The expe- 
riences are unique and different from 
any other. 





The Stars in April 


At this time of year, during the 
spring, it is a good time to commence 
the study of the constellations. One 
of the most conspicuous and best 
known of all the constellations—the 
Big Dipper—is now high overhead in 
its best evening position of the year. 

Perhaps better than any other star 
group is the Big Dipper, also known 
as the Great Bear, and, in England, 
as Charles’ Wain, as a guide to the 
constellations. Few indeed are the 
people who do not know it by sight, 
even tho they may be completely ig- 
norant of all the others. And most 
people know also that the two stars, 
at the bowl of the Dipper, now in- 
verted in the sky, tell the location of 
the pole star, and are so called the 
Pointers. As the pole star is always 
in almost the exact north, it can thus 
be used as a guide at night. 


There is another sometimes useful 
purpose to which one can put the pole 
star and pointers. That is the telling 
of time. This is nothing new—in Hen- 
ry IV Shakespeare has one of his 
characters say, “An’t be not four by 
the day, I’ll be hanged, Charles’ Wain 
is over the new chimney!” But in 
those days there was no convenient 
rule for finding the time from the 
Dipper, such as_one that Prof. C. C. 
Wylie, of the University of Iowa, has 
worked out. 

This rule is as follows: Read the 
time from the stars, considering the 
pointers as the hour hand of a clock 
with the pole star at the center, to the 
nearest quarter of an hour. Add to 
this the number of months that have 
elapsed since January 1, to the nearest 
quarter month. Double this. Sub- 
tract the result from 16%, or from 
401% in the case that the result is 
greater than 16%. The answer is the 
time in hours p.m. If greater than 12, 
subtract 12, and the time is in hours 
a. m. 

Let us try an example of this. In 
the middle of April the stars are in 
approximately the position shown in 
the map. The pointers, as an hour 
hand, indicate 1 o’clock. Three and 2 
half months have passed since the be- 
ginning of the year which, .added, 
makes 41%. Twice 4% is 9, which sub- 
tracted from 16%, equals 7%, so it is 
then 7:15 p. m. 

The Big Dipper is interesting in it- 
self. For one thing, there is a test in 
it for keenness of vision. Look at the 
handle, which points to the east these 
evenings. Now look at the star where 
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the handle turns. How many stars do 
you see there? Almost anybody can 
see one—the star Mizar. But can you 
see another and much fainter star just 
below it? If you can, you can see Al- 
cor, or the “rider,” as it is sometimes 
called. 

The pole star is almost at the north 
pole of the heavens, but it is not ex- 
actly at that point. Anyone with a 
camera can prove this for himself. 
Take your camera, set it up after dark 
on a clear moonless night, so that it 
points to the pole star. Leave it for 
several hours, with the shutter open, 
making a time exposure. Close the 
shutter before the first break of dawn. 
When the film is developed, you will 
find on the negative a series of arcs 
of circles. These are left by the stars 
as they apparently cross the sky from 
east to west. Of course, the truth is 
that the earth itself is turning from 
west to east, but it turns so smoothly 
that we are not aware of the motion 
from our ordinary senses. So as the 
stars apparently move they leave trails 
on the camera film. The pole of the 
heavens is the point directly above 
the north pole of the earth, and so the 
stars seem to turn around this point. 
On your negative of the star trails you 
will see two rather heavy arcs, due to 
the pointers. You will see two smaller 
ones traced by the guardians. And 
close to the center of all these cir- 
cles, you will see a very small arc, 
which is due to the pole star itself. 
This shows that the pole star is not 
right at the pole, even tho it is near 
enough to serve as a convenient guide 
on a dark night. Really, it is about 
two and a half times as far from the 
true pole as apparent diameter of the 
full moon. The circle in which it 
moves, therefore, is about five times as 
big as the moon appears to us. 

Another familiar constellation now 
with us is the sickle, in Leo, the lion, 
now in the southern evening sky. The 
brilliant Regulus marks the end of 
its handle. Arcturus, in Bootes, the 
herdsman, shines high in the east, 
while down in the northeast we see 
again Vega, in the heavenly lyre. The 
winter constellations are rapidly de- 
parting. Early in the evening we can 
still see Orion, but he sets soon after 
the sun. The great dog, with Sirius, 
the “dog-star,” also sets a few hours 
after the sun, and Procyon, in the lit- 
tle dog, follows not long after. High- 
er in the western sky are Castor and 
Pollux, the twins, to remind us still 
of the winter constallations. With the 
passing of Jupiter close to the sun this 
month, he has gone from our view 
completely for the present, to reap- 
pear by the middle of May as a morn- 
ing star before sunrise. With his de- 
parture, we are left, for the first time in 
months, without a naked eye planet 
in the evening sky, tho Saturn can be 
seen now in the early morning sky. At 
3:40 a. m., it is directly south. Venus 
is also a morning star now, but is not 
very well placed for observation even 
in these hours. 





Place any objects on the floor in 
rows of eight or ten and eighteen 
inches apart, arranging the same as 
for a potato race. The bunnies must 
hop over these, hopping in a sitting 
position, down the length of the room 
and back again to the starting point. 
Anyone stepping on an object is caught 
in a trap and can not go on. It may 
be necessary to divide the players into 
two or more groups and then have the 
winners of the several groups race 
each other. 
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Announcement of Contest 
Winners 


Aren’t you anxious to know who 
wrote the winning letters on “My am- 
bition and how I hope to make it come 
true?” There were so many letters 
this time, and such good ones! I 
couldn’t resist poking into some of 
them as they came in from day to day 
and thrilling with the writers over the 
things they want to accomplish. Now 
if only I were a fairy godmother and 
could grant you your wishes here and 
now! Since I’m not, I can only give 
you prizes, the three prizes, and wish 
that there were at least a dozen more 
prizes to award, for there was at least 
that many more awfully good letters. 

First prize goes to Esther Cook, 
Mount Vernon, Iowa; second prize, to 
Mary Neill, Newtown, Mo.; and third 
prize to Shirley Fern Burr, Lone Tree, 
Iowa. Honorable mention goes to Bes- 
sie Wakefield, Plano, Iowa; Stella 
Shepard, Trenton, Mo.; Virginia Chis- 
man, Blakesburg, Iowa; Pansy Kelly, 
Peru, Iowa; Vaun Kinser, Promise 
City, Iowa; Dorothy Logan, Allerton, 
Iowa; and Charlotte Johanson, Badger, 
Iowa, 

And here are their letters. I am 
sure you will want to read about how 
Esther Cook plans to take “the pie- 
road,” as she calls it, to accomplish 
her college ambitions; how Mary Neill 
plans to accomplish her ambition to 
write and become an author; and how 
Shirley Fern Burr looks toward the 
culmination of high school with class 
honors. 


My Ambition and How I Hope to Make 
It Come True 


For ten years my secret ambition 
has been growing inside me. I have 
always wanted to go to college, major 
in expression, and become a dramatic 
coach. My dream is very alluring to 
me. There is nothing commonplace 
about it. I have pictured myself for 
so long as a dramatic coach that I 
can almost imagine sometimes that I 
am one. 

Although my ambition is a long way 
from being realized, I have high hopes. 
I have been raising chickens and sav- 
ing money for several years. I plan 
to partially work my way thru college. 
Because of this, it may take me longer 
to finish the course, but I know “that 
which is easily obtained is worthless.” 

I enjoy cooking very much and have 
a promise ef a job of baking pies for a 
woman in the college town which will 
after this year be my home during the 
school months. This may sound like a 
comical beginning for the realization 
of my dreams, but I hope to make it 
the pie road to success.—Esther Cook, 
Mount Vernon, Iowa. 





My secret ambition is to become an 
author. So much of a person’s educa- 
tion is gotten by reading the writings 
of others, and I would like so very 
much to be a person who writes for 
others to read. Reading is such an 
enjoyable pastime. Nothing is more 
fun for me than to curl up in the swing 
under the trees with a book and spend 
several hours that way. 

I hope to attain my ambition by go- 
ing to school and studying, and some 
day my dreams may come true. After 
I get thru high school I intend to 
teach school in the country for a few 
years to get money for part of the ex- 
penses of my college education. Mean- 
while, I intend to study and read good 
literature, toward the realization of 
my ambition—Mary Neill, Newton, 
Missouri. 





I have always loved to go to school. 
I attended the country school until 
this year when I started in the sev- 


enth grade in the public school in 
town. My father and mother thought 
if I took-the seventh and eighth grade 
work in town school that I would have 
a better foundation for my high school 
work. 

I live two miles from town and my 
little brother and I drive back and 
forth to school. Sometimes the roads 
are very bad and the weather stormy, 
but we always get there. I have hada 
perfect attendance. 

I always took a great interest in my 
school work in the country school, but 
I was afraid the work would be so 


much harder in the town school. You 
can’t imagine how thrilled I was at the 
end of the first six weeks to find my 
name on the honor roll. How interest- 
ing it is now to work just a little 
harder to try and make a little higher 
average. 

I like to play just as much as I like 
to study. I am very fond of the physi- 
cal training classes and I also belong 
to the girls’ glee club. When I am 
seventeen—and this is my real ambi- 
tion, I hope to graduate from the Lone 
Tree high school with class nonors.— 
Shirley Fern Burr, Lone Tree, Iowa. 





One Dozen and One Operas—“ Aida” 


A good story, varied action, magnif- 
icent scenery, gorgeous costumes, 
graceful dances, and music to suit ev- 
ery taste, make this opera of the pret- 
ty slave girl a general favorite. The 
very story of its making is fascinat- 
ing. It was fifty years ago when all 
Egypt was preparing to celebrate the 
opening of the Suez canal. As part 
of the festival, a wonderful opera in 
Cairo was to be dedicated. The khe- 
dive of Egypt chose the Italian musi- 
cian, Verdi (Vair-dee), to write an op- 
era worthy of the grand occasion. 
Verdi was then sixty years of age. He 
did not feel that he could undertake 
the trip to Egypt, nor did he wish 
to undertake the opera. As a graceful 
way of refusing, he named a fee which 
he thought so high that he would not 
even be considered. But the khedive 
accepted, placed all the resources -of 
the great stage at Verdi’s disposal, 
with assurance that no expense nor 
work would be spared in the produc- 
tion. . 

Thus inspired, Verdi chose an old 
Egyptian story of the days of the Pha- 
raohs. It gave him many a climax of 
thrilling human interest and demand- 
ed music of the most varied nature. 
It also gave opportunity for scenes of 
such splendor as only ancient Egypt 
could afford. As he worked, Verdi 
realized that the opera was growing 
into a magnificent pageant. He be- 
lieved it would be his masterpiece. 

“Aida” is literally a grand opera. It 
is sung in Italian, but the settings, the 
action and the music so help tell the 
story that anyone may follow it even 
tho not understanding the words sung. 

When the opera opens. a long war 
between Egypt and Ethiopia has made 
Aida (Ah-ee-dah), daughter of the 
Ethiopian king, a captive in the palace 
of the Egyptian king, and slave to 
the Princess Amneris (Am-nay-riss). 
Rhadames (Rah-dah maze), a _ hand- 
some young captain of the guard, is 
Aida’s lover. His secret ambition is 
to set her free, place her upon her 
own throne and make peace between 
the two powers. To complicate the 
situation, the princess is also much in 
love with Rhadames and does not 
know of his attachment for Aida. 
Then Aida’s father with great armies 
marches to the rescue of his daughter. 
Rhadames is commissioned to annihi- 
late him and his forces. 

At this point the opera opens. The 
first act shows the grand hall of the 
palace. Rhadames has been informed 
of his commission and believes that 
his secret dream is about to come 
true. He sings the first great solo of 
the opera, in praise of Aida. 


Heavenly Aida, 
beauty 
Is like a flower, radiant and sweet, 


your resplendent 


Shedding its fragrance over my spirit. 

As a queen you rule me. 

Would that I might twine for you 

A diadem. Under the skies of your 
homeland 

Place you upon a throne. 


The melody for this song is so ten- 
derly fervent, that words are not nec- 
essary, it is even a love song when 
played as an instrumental solo, and 
when sung by a great tenor in a grand 
opera performance, it breathes of de- 
votion. No wonder that the prin- 
cess, entering, becomes madly jealous 
of her slave maid, develops a hatred 
for her—and the stage is all set for 
the action. 

In the second act Rhadames returns 
victorious, bringing Aida’s father 
among the prisoners. 

In a wonderful pageant the king and 
his court assemble to receive and wel- 
come the victors. This scené is gor- 
geaus beyond all description. Egyp- 
tions in their colorful oriental dress 
throng the stage. Priests in their 
robes lead ‘the people in chants and 
songs. Women in beautiful costumes 
strew the way with flowers. Slaves 
perform their native dances and upon 
a rich dais the king and the princess, 
jeweled and proud, await the arrival 
of the hero, with Aida, crouching at 
their feet, forced to witness the degra- 
dation of her people. It is for this 
scene that Verdi composed the Trium- 
phal March which every band and or- 
chestra delights to play. The music 
brings the imposing procession across 
the stage to the throne of the king. 
Each feature of the procession has its 
own part of the music. First the her- 
alds with long, specially made trum- 
pets, enter to a fanfare which is bro- 
ken by the shouts of the assembly but 
is repeated until it leads up to the first 
stirring march tune. This bursts forth 
as the Egyptian troups march into 
sight with war chariots, laden with 
spoils. A more gracious and graceful 
theme brings the dancers and the 
treasure bearers. This leads into a 
big, broad, swinging march theme, full 
of triamph, to which twelve men enter 
carrying the young conquerer seated 
under a splendid canopy. The pris- 
oners follow and the end of the march 
has in it the excitement of the whole 
scene, as the king greets the victori- 
ous captain. 

However, Rhadames’ joy is tem- 
pered by the sight of Aida in misery 
as she discovers her father in chains. 
At once when the king asks him to 
name his boon, he requests that the 
prisoners be released and that Aida 
be freed. This, of course, the princess 
will not allow, but after due parley all 
are released except Aida and her 
father.. Then, as a crowning expres- 
sion of his approval, the king bestows 


=e 


upon Rhadames the hand of his only 
daughter, the Princess Amnerig, 

The next act is a rare moonlight 
scene on the banks of the histori 
Nile. The princess and the royal traip 
enter the temple to worship. Aj 
who in despair plans suicide in the 
river, waits outside to bid a last fare. 
well to Rhadames. She sings the 
lovely song of longing for her home. 
land, another one of the numbers 
which make the opera delightful. Suq. 
denly her father appears from among 
the shadows and proposes that she jp. 
duce Rhadames to betray the Egyp. 
tian army into the hands of the Ethig. 
pians and flee with them to thei 
home. Aida is horrified at such a plap 
but her father, believing all is fair jy 
love and war, understands how to 
work upon her feelings. 

He tells of the suffering of her 
countrymen and appeals to her as the 
savior of her people. Torn between 
love of kin and love for Rhadames, 
Aida falters. At that moment Rha 
dames appears and the father van- 
ishes into the shadows. The scene he 
tween the lovers is very dramatic 
Rhadames swears that he will refuse 
the hand of the princess, but Aida tells 
him that this will surely mean her ex. 
ecution. In her agitation she begs him 
to flee with her to her own land. The 
desperate case of Aida, her beauty and 
helplessness, plus the spell of the 
moonlight, finally overcome the hero, 
He yields and for a moment they plan 
a rosy future. Rhadames tells how 
they must make their escape in or 
der to avoid the army. This is just 
the information the father needed. He 
springs from the shadows and de 
mands quick action while Rhadames, 
too late, realizes that he has betrayed 
his own army. At that moment the 
princess appears from the shadows of 
the temple. She, too, has been an 
eavesdropper, and now in wrath she 
denounces Rhadames as a traitor to 
his king, his country and his Egyptian 
gods, and calls for the priests to 
avenge the act. .In the excitement, 
Aida and her father escape, Aida in 
the hope that she may still save Rha 
dames thru the help of her father’s 
soldiers. 

The last scene of the opera has 4 
most remarkable stage setting. The 
upper half shows the inside of the tem- 
ple with chanting priests, sacred 
dancers and worshipers all in soft 
light. The lower half shows a dark, 


cave-like tomb where Rhadames has 


been condemned to be buried alive. 
The tomb is being sealed by a great 
stone and as it slips into place, Rha- 
dames sings another of the famous 
solo numbers, “The Fatal Stone”: 


“Now has the tomb engulfed me— 
Never more shall I see light—never 
more, Aida—” 


Forgetting his own miserable plight, 
he sings the hope that she may never 
know his fate. As he sings, from out 
the shadows, Aida comes to him. 
Knowing the penalty her lover would 
suffer, she has hidden herself in the 
tomb to die with him. Such a climax 
of course has its compensation in mt 
sic. Together they sing “Farewell, 0 


Earth,” the matchless duet of all op’ 


era scores. Then, mercifully over 
come by the deadly air of the tomb, 
they sink in a faint while above them, 
in the temple, the princess, robed in 
deepest mourning, prays for Rhada- 
mes’ pardon. 

Much of the music of “Aida’’ is re 
corded and can also be had in sheet 
music. This month, try to hear and 
remember the leading numbers of 
“Aida,” especially the march, and 
these will give you a good idea of one 


‘of the favorite operas of every opera 


lover.—Fannie R. Buchanan. 
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A Trail Book 


Many Lone Scouts are missing out 
on a great deal of fun by not keeping 
a trail book. I keep one and find it 
a great deal of fun. It is an inexpen- 
sive, yet highly decorated book and I 
find it very interesting to make. 

I secured a 10-cent loose leaf note 
pook and two packages of filler. I cut 
the heading of the Lone Scout column 
in Boy’s Life out and pasted it on the 
pook. Adding to it, underneath, Trail 
Book, and my name and titles. I then 
looked thru all my old issues of Boy’s 
Life and cut out all the Lone Scout 
columns. I pasted these in the book 
in date order. Having done this, I 
filled in my Lone Scout history and 
the activities in which I engage at 
the present time. I left one page in 
front as a fly leaf and another as in- 
dex. I took the heading of another 
column in Boy’s life and pasted this on 
the first sheet, making my frontis- 
piece. 

That part was finished and now the 
preliminary work is done. Now as the 
days roll by I add the most interest- 
ing Scout events and keep a record of 
what is transpiring thruout Scoutdom. 
l keep a list of my correspondents and 
with some extra sheets I add the most 
interesting facts taken from their let- 
ters. Farther back in the book is the 
photo section. I*have photos of many 
Scouts, some taken from extra issues 
of Lone Scout that I had secured. Il- 
lustrations were drawn in the book, all 
Scout requirements are listed. 

To what purpose is this? you might 
say. Scouts, did you ever think of the 
time to come when you would neces- 
sarily be forced to drop Scouting? 
What will there be to recall the days 
of your Scouting activities? Just 
think, when you are feeling lonesome 
and have nothing to do, would it not 
be a blessing to be able to bring out 
your old Lone Scout Trail Book and 
go back to the days when you were 
active? It certainly would, and for 
this reason I am making one. Keep it 
neat, orderly and make it a master- 
piece in itself. Let it be your pride 
and glory. A disorderly, dirty, ill- 
looking book is not worth keeping, for 
if you intend to keep one, make it be 
neat. It will not only serve you as 2 ° 
Teminder of your Scouting days but it 
will help you to keep a record of all 
Scout activities, to keep photos of 
the Scouts of the day and will enable 
you to keep a thoro record of your 
Scout activities. Start one now, fel- 
lows; you who do not are certainly 
missing a great deal of fun.—Maurice 
E. Handy, 1010 Holmes St., Kansas 
City, Mo. 





A Change in the New Year 


Every new year brings changes to 
every thing and the Lone Scout or- 
ganization is no exception. 

Maybe some of you have heard of 
the Nature Lovers’ Mail Tribe. It is 
a tribe that is trying to show the world 
that they are doing wrong by killing 
off the poor, defenseless animals. Er- 
hest Hack was formerly chief of this 
tribe but as he did not have enough 
time to give to it to do it justice he 
asked me to take it over, and I want to 
tell the Scouts a little about this tribe 
for it is very interesting and will 
oy very instructive to those who 

n. 

Every tribe should have an official 
organ and for this the chief is publish- 
ing a bi-weekly travelog, Nature, 
which is a very peppy paper and one 


_ Of its features is the return of that 


old Lone Scout mascot, Jake Bruin. 
Another essential is tests or degrees, 
so we have the hand book and test 
book combined which contain several 
tests that can be taken. For those 
who pass these tests there will be a 
bronze medal. 

This tribe is going to work to make 
the Lone Scouts of America what it 
should be. If any of you Scouts are 
interested, write and I will send you 
more information and an application 
blank.—Homer (Bud) Calkins, Iowa 
Falls, Iowa. 





Boy Scout Signs 


One of the important things in the 
Lone Scout division is to be able to lo- 
cate the place and know just where 
each Lone Scout lives. We ask every 
Lone Scout in America to make a sign 
to be hung at the gate, on a post, from 
the limb of a tree, or on your Lone 
Scout totem pole, to indicate that a 
Lone Scout lives at your home. 

We recommend that you prepare 2 
sign keeping in mind a sign that will 
weather all kinds of storms. They 
should read in one of the three follow- 
ing ways: 


A Lone Scout Lives Here 
B. S. A. 
(2) 

A Boy Scout Lives Here 
Lone Scout Division. 
(3) 

I Am a Boy Scout 
or 
I Am a Lone Scout. 

Make these signs attractive, origi- 
nal, and take time to make a good 
sign. You can make it from lumber, 
slabs .of sawed logs or cross sections 
of sawed logs, sheets of metal, tin, or 
piece of plank, but in each case the 
sign board must be cut out and deco- 
rated so as to be attractive. 

If you have some ability as an artist 
draw upon this board some of the 
signs of Scouting. In the December 
issue of the Lone Scout one full page 
is given to the making of totem poles. 
Wouldn’t it be great to make one of 
these totem poles and hang your sign 


board on it? The outside Duco paints 
can be used in the making of the signs. 
When you have made a sign board, 
have a picture taken of it, send it to 
Long House, and we will be glad to 
show it to the rest of the Scout world 
thru the Lone Scout. 

Wouldn’t it be fine to erect a rural 
Scout totem pole on the school grounds 
with the permission of the teacher and 
hang upon this a sign indicating how 
many rural Scouts are in the school? 
The sign could read as follows: “Five 
Rural Scouts Live Here.” Then give 
under this the number of the troop, the 
name of the tribe, or the name of the 
patrol in each case. 

Rural Scouts would find great sport 
when traveling thru the country by au- 
tomobile or trains to see these signs, 
either on the school, on farm gates, 
and possibly they would find a chance 
to stop and meet a brother Scout 
whom they did not know existed in 
that section. How many of you boys 


‘ will play the game and put up the sign 


within the next few months? Tell the 
world you are a Scout, then demon- 
strate what a real Scout is. 





Another Mail Tribe 


The Pioneer Mail Tribe was re- 
cently organized by the writer. Its 
primary purpose is to boost woodcraft, 
but contributing and corresponding 
will not be neglected. 

Only a few weeks after organiza- 
tion, the American Woodcraft and Cor- 
respondence Mail Tribe combined with 
the Pioneer Mail Tribe. This step 
was taken in order to form one strong, 
compact tribe; the purposes of the 
tribes were similar, and it was felt 
that a merger would benefit both. 

I am publishing The Pioneer, the of- 
ficial organ of the Pioneer Mail Tribe. 
This paper is a travelog. On the last 
page of each issue a list of names is 
given. Each reader mails the paper 
on to the Scout whose name follows 
his on this list. The first issue ap- 
peared in January, and contained 
twenty typewritten pages.—Booth 
Mooney, LSS, GC, Decatur, Texas. 





and understand: 


morally: straight.” 


. Lone Scout Application Blank 


(Only boys twelve years or over are eligible) 


I have, with the consent of my parents or guardian, taken the follow- 
ing Oath of the Lone Scouts, Boy Scouts of America, which I have read 


“On my honor I will do my best—(1) To do my duty to God and 
my country, and to obey the Scout Laws; 
all times; (3) To keep myself physically strong, mentally awake, and 


Enclosed find 60 cents membership fee for one year’s membership as 
a Lone Scout, Boy Scouts of America, and one year’s membership in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer’s Tribe of Lone Scouts, Boy Scouts of America. 
membership fee entitles me to the new engraved membership certificate. 
The above 60 cents membership fee includes 10 cents for a year’s sub- 
scription to Lone Scout News, the official organ of Wallaces’ Farmer 
Tribe of Lone Scouts, and 25 cents for a year’s subscription to The Lone 
Scout, the official publication of the national Lone Scout organization, 
and all the privileges of the Lone Scout organization Boy Scouts of 


Date. 





(2) To help other people at 


This 














Name of Organizer. 








America. 

Name ase 

Nationality. Color A cceccttincescmeman 
Street No P. O. Box rn EP NG. 
Town ’ County State. 





If this application is sent in by a Scout who is organizing a local 
tribe, he should fill in the following blank: 





Name of Tribe 


eooes 


Number in Tribe...............0+ . 





Address 

















Rural Merit Badges 


Two merit badges for rural Scouts 
have been passed by the executive 
board in addition to those announced 
recently. 

Animal Industry 

To obtain a merit badge for animal 
industry, a Scout must: 

1. Name and give relative merits of 
four leading breeds of cattle. 

2. Tell the requirements for the suc- 
cessful and profitable production of 
beef on a farm. 

3. Demonstrate one first aid re- 
quirement in connection with farm 
animals. 

4. Describe how hogs are made prof- 
itable. 

5. Name and explain the color mark- 
ings and characteristics of five dif- 
ferent breeds of beef animals. 

6. Name four leading breeds of 
sheep and describe them. 

Farm Home and Its Planning 

To obtain a merit badge for farm 
home and its planning, a Scout must: 

1. Make a sketch drawing of a farm- 
house, showing location and relation 
of house to farm buildings, pens, yards, 
garden fields and with proper land- 
scape effect. 

2. Present a landscape plan for a 
farm home showing both front and 
back yard effect and show drainage 
plans. 

8. Present a drawing plan for sewer 
disposal of a country home. 

4. Describe the value of windbreaks 
for a rural home and the kind of trees 
of most value for such purpose in his 
section. 

5. Tell where and when he would 
plant nut and fruit trees for a country 
home. 

6. Name seven suitable shrubs, 
plants and vines for the farm door 
yard. 





Scouting With Region 4 


The three pep klubs of Region 4, 
namely, the Buckeye Braves, the Ken- 
tucky Thorobreds and the Peppy 
Mountaineers, have banded themselves 
together into a regional pep klub. The 
new klub will be called by the name 
Kenohwe Boosters. Malvin Plunkett, 
council chief, is president of the klub, 
and Lawrence Radabaugh is vice-pres- 
ident. 

Irmel Brown has been elected pres- 
ident of the Thorobreds, with Robert 
Sasser his secretary. 

The Peppy Keystoners have chal- 


lenged the Thorobreds to a contribu- 


ting contest. Instead of counting the 
points to determine the winner, med- 
als may be counted. 

Malvin Plunkett has won the golden 
quill and the title Scout Supreme. He 
is the only Scout in Kentucky holding 
that high honor ‘title. 

The International Fellowship Tribe 
will issue a chartered year book, cele- 
brating its first anniversary. 

All Iowa Scouts are invited to send 
contributions to Kentucky’s only char- 
tered paper, Rural Scout.—Edward 
Tevis, LSG, GC, Richmond, Ky. 


Circles in the Dark 


The circles chalked on the floor are 
“safe.” One side tries to hold the oth- 
er side out of the circle. while the 
lights are out. When the lights come 
on, all struggle stops and those who 
are outside of the circles are out of 
the game. While the lights are on, 
contestants must keep their hands off 
the other side. Lights off and the 
struggle starts again.—Toledo Chat. 
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TILLAGE . 
by 69) Ay Oe 


Whether you use horses or @ 
tractor on your place, there is a 
Roderick Lean Harrow exactly 
suited to your power and tillage 
requirements, 

You will find any Roderick Lean Harrow 
to be better than the average harrow. We 
have specialized in harrow building for 60 
years. And you will find that Rocerick 
Lean Harrows cost you no more than or- 
dinary harrows. 

Why not get the most for the money you 
spend? See your implement dealer or 
write to us. 


THE RODERICK LEAN CO. 
Mansfield, Ohio 
Jobbers for West lowa: 
The T. G. Northwali Co. 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Trsfr. Stock for East lowa: 
Cedar Rapids Trsfr. & Stg. Co. 
Cedar Rapids, la. 
































Tile Drainage Pays 
Big Profits to You 


WET lande yield poor crops. But thereis one 
sure way to get such lands to bring youa 
profit—use tile drainage. There is no better tile 
made than Sheffield Hard-burned Clay Drain 
: Tile. Toey last indef- 

—  initely. Because they 
are exceptionally un- 
iform they are the 
easiest to lay. Pre- 
’ ferred by those who 
know good drain tile. 


BUFFTEX Face Tile 
For Farm Buildings 
Gives you farm buildings that you can be proud 
of. Economical, durable, profitable, a real aid 
to live stock farming. Saves painting, repairs, 

upkeep costs. 

Full information in regard to either drain tile or 
farm buildings sent free. Write today. 
Sheffield Brick and Tile Company 
Box 608D, Sheffield, lowa 


































URFACE CULTIVATORS 
KNIFE PULVERIZERS 
LAND ROLLERS 


TOWER 





Our latest Corn Culture Booklet: full of 
data, valuable pointers and hints—great 
value to all farmers. Sent free, write today. 


THE J. D. TOWER & SONS CO. 








9 Sixth Avenne Mendota, Illinois 

















More Farmers Should Have 
Fanning Mills 

In many sections the question of 
weed infestation is becoming more and 
more important. These include not 
only the pest weeds which are diffi- 
cult to eradicate, such as quack grass, 
sow thistle, Canada thistle, and so on; 
but also the more common varieties 
which can be easily enough controlled 


| with careful cultivation, but which 
run riot in the small grain sections. 
In some sections the fight is a draw, 
in others the weeds are rapidly get- 
ting worse. 

One of the serious results is the re- 
moval by the weeds of soil fertility 
and moisture that should go into grow- 
ing wheat, barley, rye, oats, and so on. 
Every weed chokes out to that extent 
the growth of the grain, and thus de- 
creases the crop yields and depletes 
the soil fertility. Another bad effect 
is the dockage in the marketable grain, 
in many places being 15 per cent and 
in some cases as high as 25 per cent. 
Not only do the weeds cut down the 
production per acre, but the farmer 
must pay threshing costs on one waste 
| bushel out of every five or six, one 
load out of five or six hauled to mar- 
ket is nothing but weed seed; and the 
freight paid on one carload out of ev- 
ery five or six shipped to the central 
markets might just as well be thrown 
in the river so far as any good it does 
the producer. Much has been said 
about the vast benefit to the central 
| west farmers of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way and the Lakes to the Gulf water 
route, and it is all probably true; but 
how much more it would help if they 
could stop producing weeds and dock- 
age and raise only grain. 

How can weeds and dockage be de- 
creased? One approach is thru bet- 
ter methods of plowing and seed bed 
preparation, and especially summer 
disking of stubble to prevent loss of 
moisture and the weeds going to seed. 
This means more power and better 
| planning of the work, but more power 
is now easily available. Another help 
is in better crop rotation, the use of 
row crops to allow of thoro cultivation, 
and of more extensive growing of al- 
falfa and sweet clover to enrich the 
soil and to smother out weeds. These 
changes will call for careful planning 
in the farm organization and manage- 
ment, and must be of rather slow de- 
velopment. 

One very effective remedy immedi- 
ately at hand is in the cleaning of 
grain at the threshing machine or be- 
fore hauling to market, and the sow- 
ing only of carefully cleaned and grad- 
ed grain. Surely no one can expect to 
sow foul seed and not have weeds and 
dockage, and yet that is what thou- 
sands of farmers are doing right along. 
Effective cleaning devices are now 
available at reasonable prices which 
will remove practically every trace of 
weed seed and defective kernels and 
leave only the clean marketable 
grain, with no loss in hauling, market 
price, or freight. And the dockage re- 
moved, when ground fine, makes ex- 
cellent stock food and with no danger 
of further fouling of the land. A good 
many farmers already are doing this, 
and have determined no longer to pay 
freight on dockage to the central ele- 
vators, pay them for removing it from 
the grain, buy it back and pay freight 
on it in the shape of screenings for 
feed. 

The use of the seed cleaner in re- 
moving dockage is more important 
than ever with the adoption of com- 
bine harvesting, since it has been 
proved that removing all weed seed 
and broken stems is the most effect- 
ive way of keeping the moisture con- 
tent of the grain down to the point 
where the combined grain can be 
stored and shipped without danger of 
heating. But to be effective, the dock- 
age must be removed in the combine 
or within a very few hours after com- 
bining. 

Almost any type of seed cleaning 
equipment is effective when properly 
‘ used, the disk cleaner and the kicker 














type having proved about the most ef- 
fective in the experiment work carried 
on by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. A new device for sav- 
ing time and labor in handling seed 
grain is the combination of farm 
grain cleaners and smut treater, both 
operations being done in the same 
machine. It seems to me that imple- 
ment dealers are missing a great op- 
portunity, both for benefiting agricul- 
ture in their community and for a rea- 
sonable financial gain, who do not post 
themselves thoroly on the possibilities 
of grain cleaners and in turn sell their 
farmer customers on the same idea.— 
[WB 





Setting Out Strawberries 


Strawberries are set out in April or 
early May. If plants are dry when 
received from the nursery, dip them in 
water and place in a cool, moist place 
for a few hours before planting. The 
roots should look bright and fresh. If 
unable to plant for several days the 
plants ought to be heeled in. Do this 
in moist soil with the crowns even 
with the surface of the ground. In 
handling plants in the field, protect 
them from drying out. Strawberries 
may be set by hand or with a dibble, 
trowel or spade. In setting an open- 
ing 4 to 6 inches deep is made in the 
soil, the plant inserted and the soil 
pressed firmly around the roots. Care 
should be taken to spread the roots 
out and not allow them to bunch to- 
gether. In planting with a spade, the 
spade is pushed into the soil and 
brought forward, opening a hole. After 
the roots of the plant have been in- 
serted the spade is withdrawn, and the 
soil pushed firm with the foot. All but 
one or two green leaves should be re- 
moved from the plant when it is set. 
All blossom stalks are also removed. 

There are two general planting sys- 
tems for strawberries. With the hill 
system the. plants are set 12 to 18 
inches in rows and rows 8 to 3% feet 
apart. With this system all runners 
are cut off. In the home garden the 
rows should be 18 inches apart. In 
the case of the matted row system the 
plants are.set 18 to 36 inches in rows, 
depending on their ability to send out 
runners. The rows are placed 3% to 
4% feet apart. With this system the 
runners are all, or part of them, al- 
lowed to grow. Either system has its 
advantages. 





Seeding Red Clover on Rye 
or Winter Wheat 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T would like to seed some red clo- 
ver on rye this spring. Should I broad- 
east the clover and harrow it in or 
should I simply broadcast the red clo- 
ver without any harrowing?” 

The best way to seed red clover in 
the spring on either rye or winter 
wheat is to put it in with a disk drill 
set very shallow. Ordinarily the best 
time to drill in the clover is in early 
April. By running the clover seed 
down the grain drill spouts the seed is 
covered and it is ordinarily possible 
to get a good stand by using only five 
pounds of seed per acre. 

If a grain drill is not available the 
clover seed may be broadcasted in 








eet 
early April and harrowed in. If the 
seed is not to be harrowed it is better 
to broadcast it some time in March. 
However, with red clover seed at preg. 
ent prices it is much better either to 
put it in with a grain drill or to broad. 
cast and harrow it. When the clover 
is broadcasted without harrowing 
there is oftentimes a complete loss of 
the seed, especially if the weather 
turns dry. 





Agriculture and Nicaragua 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Congratulations on your editorial, 
“Bonds and Dead Marines,” which 
“hits the spot.” If half of one per 
cent of our big capitalists would show 
the same interest in farm relief as 
they do in Central American invest. 
ments, backed by force of arms, our 
rural citizens would secure their 
rights without further effort. 

E. B. KNIGHT. 
Logan County, Illinois. 








Without Poison 


A New Exterminator that is 
Absolutely Safe to use Any where! 


Will not injure human beings, livestock, dogs, 
cats, poultry, yet is deadly to rats and mice 
every time. 


Poisons are too dangerous 


K-R-O does not contain arsenic. phosphorus, 
barium carbonate or any deadly poison. Made 
of powdered squill as reconfmended by the U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture in their latest bulletin oa 
“Rat Control.” 

“One of our customers just totd us he 

gathered 10S dead oy oa hissarm from usin 

a 2-ounce package of K-R-O. We hear o 

many fadin 30 or 40 rats after aelag K-R-O, 

which is highly successful and should please 
you.”” Wolgamot’s Drug Store, Kuch Oe 
7Sc at your druggist; 1arge size (four times as 
much) $2.00. Sent postpaid direct from us if dealer 
cannot supply you. Sold on money oe 
guarantee. The K-R-OCo.,Springfield. Ohio, 


K-R-O 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 














BY THIS TRADE MARK 


Accept no substitute GOMBAULT’S Caustic 
Balsam has been known and used for over half a 
century. An absolutely safe and reliable liniment, 
counter-itritant and blister, for both veterinary a 
HUMAN treatment. Act all dealers or direct. 


SCHNABEL MEDICINE CORP. 


istributors 
40 East 34th Street - - New York 
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four Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 











the quarterly reviews. 





Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- ~ 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 












a. 


The Resurrection 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
gon for April 8, 1928. 
printed—Mark, 16:1-8, 19, 20.) 


“And when the Sabbath was past, 
Mary Magdalene, and Mary the moth- 
er of James, and Salome, bought spices 
that they might come and anoint him. 
(2) And very early on the first day of 
the week, they came to the tomb when 
the sun was risen. (3) And they were 
saying among themselves, Who shall 
roll us away the stone from the door 
of the tomb? (4) And looking up, they 
see that the stone is rolled back; for 
it was exceeding great. (5) And en- 
tering into the tomb, they saw a young 
man sitting on the right side, arrayed 
in a white robe: and they were 
amazed. (6) And he said unto them, 
Be not amazed: ye seek Jesus, the 
Nazarene, who hath been crucified: he 
is risen; he is not here: behold, the 
place where they laid him. (7) But go, 
tell his disciples and Peter, He goeth 
before you into Galilee: there shall ye 
see him, as he said unto you. (8) 
And they. went out and fled from the 
tomb; for trembling and astonishment 
had come upon them: and they said 
nothing to anyone; for they were 
afraid. ... (19) So then the Lord Je- 
sus, after he had spoken unto them, 
was received up into heaven, and sat 
down at the right hand of God. (20) 
And they went forth, and preached ev- 
erywhere, the Lord working with them, 
and confirming the word by the signs 
that followed.” 





The whole Christian world, of all 
sects and denominations and in all 
lands, joins in the observance of the 
festival of the resurrection of our 
Lord. The lesson gives us one of the 
many appearances of Christ to one or 
more of His friends. It is not possi- 
ble to form a connected account of 
these appearances, for the reason that 
we do not have a record of all of them, 
and we can not form a consistent 
whole without all the parts. The fact 
that the account is fragmentary is to 
me one of the strongest evidences of 
its truthfulness. If man had been con- 
cocting the story for the purpose of 
proving the resurrection, it would have 
been told entirely different. In that 


case, the disciples would have gath- 4 


ered in a body and gone to the tomb 
that morning. They would have seen 
the guard fleeing, the stone rolled 
away by angel hands, and Jesus rise 
and greet them as of old. Such a story 
as this would at once convey the im- 
pression upon the mind of the man 
who knew human nature that it was 
made up, and that it hung together too 
well to be true. 

Now what are the facts as gleaned 
from the records that have come down 
to us? The disciples on the evening 
of that Friday when our Lord was 
crucified evidently believed that all 
Was lost, that they had been mistaken, 
that they had seen Him who,:up to 
Thursday night possessed miraculous 
Powers, apparently lose them all and 
become as a common man. They had 
seen Him fall into the grasp of His en- 
emies, who had thirsted for His blood 
‘for nearly two years; had seen Him 
Nailed to the cross as a malefactor, 
and buried hastily in the tomb of a 
Stranger. The apostolic band was en- 
tirely broken up. They were in hiding 
in different parts of Jerusalem, evi- 
dently expecting that the vengeance 
Which had fallen upon their Master 
Would fall upon them. No doubt it 
would have done so, had~it not been 
for the supernatural events, the dark- 





Mark, 16:1-20. > 











ness and the earthquake, that accom- 
panied His crucifixion, and that revul- 
sion of feeling which comes upon men 
when they feel that under the influ- 
ence of passion they have gone too 
far. The rent veil of the temple, the 
empty tombs, the appearance of men 
long since dead on the streets of Je- 
rusalem, the confession of the centu- 
rion that this was the Son of God, the 


fact that He was buried by two mem- | 


bers of the council that consented to 
His death, in a tomb which one of 
them had prepared for himself, all this 
together caused this revulsion of feel- 
ing that came over the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, and therefore the disciples 
were for the time safe. 

Three women stood afar off and wit- 
nessed the hasty burial. These three 
women were Mary of Magdala, Mary 
the mother of James (otherwise known 
as the wife of Cleophas, and a sister 
of Joseph, the husband of the virgin), 


and Salome (otherwise known as the | E 
| appeared to him on the way to Damas- 


| cus, and he as “a child untimely born,” 


mother of Zebedee’s children). These 
last .two were close relatives of the 
Savior. These three had stood near 
the cross during the trying times, to- 
gether with Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
whom John took immediately to his 
own home, and hence she is not with 
the three on this eventful morning. 


| They knew that the embalmment was 


imperfect, necessarily, and so they 


| brought sweet spices, that they might 
| perfect it. 
| during the night, and hence they came 


These they had prepared 


early in the morning of the first day, 
at the rising of the sun, to the sepul- 
cher. In their desire to discharge 
love’s sacred duty they had apparently 
not thought about who would roll 
away the stone, which, according to 
the usual custom, would be placed 
against the door of the sepulcher to 
prevent the incursion of prowling an- 
imals. Possibly they did not know 
about the sealing of the tomb or the 
mounting of the guard. 

Great was their surprise when they 
found that the stone, which they now 
saw to be a very large one, had been 
rolled away, and an angelic appear- 
ance, here described as it seemed to 
them: a young man clothed in a white 
robe. The passage in the Psalms may 
have occurred to them: “Bless the 
Lord, ye His angels, who excel in 
strength.” Naturally they were fright- 
ened by this supernatural appearance, 
which could not fail to be recognized 
as the symbol of the Divine Presence. 
They were dumfounded when the an- 
gel said to them: I know whom you 
are seeking—Jesus of Nazareth, who 
was crucified. I am sent to tell you 
that He is not here, that He is risen. 
You can see for yourselves that He is 
not here, for this is the place where 
He was laid. You did not expect this, 
nor did the disciples, often as He told 
you. Go and tell them that He will 
keep His appointment with them in 
Galilee. 

And these women did just as women 
would do. They ran trembling, amazed, 
afraid, so much troubled that they told 
no one whom they met on the way. 
They did not go and tell the disciples, 
and, apparently, so far as we can get 
the details of the story, Mary Magda- 
lene ran by herself to the house, where 
she knew Peter and John were stop- 
ping. Hearing her story, they immedi- 
ately visited the sepulcher to see for 
themselves. And yet they could not 
understand it. No doubt the word cir- 
culated that day among the disciples; 
two of Christ’s followers, on their way 
to Emmaus that afternoon referred to 
the tale of the women, whom they evi- 
dently regarded as unnerved and hys- 
terical, and who had failed to con- 
vince them that He whom they trusted 














' would redeem Israel had risen from 


the dead. 

It required forty days of appearing 
at intervals to the disciples, some- 
times to one, sometimes to a small 
group, sometimes to the disciples as a 
body, and once when other believers 
were’ assembled with them, to con- 
vince this scattered band that Jesus 
had risen from the dead. How com- 
plete that conviction was in the end, 
when He appeared before them for the 
last time on Mount Olivet and gave 
them directions to make converts of 
all nations, but to tarry at Jerusalem, 
until they received that power, is 
shown by the fact that not one of them 
doubted for a single moment, but 


| threw himself into his life work of | 


proclaiming that the resurrection was 
the foundation stone of the Christian's 
faith and the proof of human immor- 
tality. 

Peter and Paul, in fact all of them, 
made this the very foundation of 
Christian doctrine. When the doctrine 
of the resurrection was denied on phil- 
osophic grounds at Corinth, Paul gives 
us the most complete grouping of these 
events, and goes on to demonstrate to 
these misguided people that if Jesus 
did not rise from the dead, then the 
hope of a Christian was a vain hope, 
his faith vain, that he is yet in his 
sins and of all men most pitiable. He 
cites as more personal and conclusive 
proof the fact that the risen Jesus had 


“the least of the disciples,” had re- 
ceived in person the qualifications to 
fit him for proclaiming this gospel of 
the Redeemer of the world. 

The doctrine of Jesus and the resur- 
rection, which we observe on Easter, 
thus lies at the very foundation of 
Christianity. It was the preaching of 
this doctrine that enabled the early 
Christians to revolutionize human 
thought; and it is well worth the while 
of Christians in these days of skepti- 
cism and doubt, which is creeping into 
the pulpits and colleges, and some- 
times into the theological seminaries, 
to read and study carefully Paul’s 
statement of this doctrine as they will 
find it in the fifteenth chapter of I 
Corinthians, and see the pit to which 
the denial of its truth must inevitably 
lead. 

We might well ask ourselves what 
earthly hope there is that any of us 
will ever see our loved and lost, if 
Jesus of Nazareth did not rise from 
the dead. If He did not rise, as He 
said He would, then what faith can we 
have in His teaching beyond that of 
any other wise man? If He was mis- 
taken in this, of which He repeatedly 
warned His disciples, then how can we 
know that He was not: mistaken in 
other things, and in all things? His 
teachings are then relegated to the 
level of Plato and Socrates—very 
good, indeed, very lovely, but wherein 
lies their power? Where do they tend 
to the salvation of the soul? If Jesus 
did not rise from the dead, as He said 
He would, if He did not convince His 
disciples by the most infallible proofs, 
how are we to account for the fact 
that they were willing to sacrifice ev- 
erything in order to tell this story to 


a world that needed to be told that | 
death did not end all, that there was | 


another life in another world, and 
mansions prepared for those who be- 
lieved the teachings of the Master and 
followed in His footsteps? 

It is no answer to say that the ac- 
counts are incomplete. They are con- 
fessedly so. A complete story would 
have been grounds for skepticism. It 
is no answer to say that we can not 
piece them all together, for confessed- 
ly they did not give the whole facts. 
The gospels themselves are fragmen- 
tary and incomplete, confessedly so. 
But this fact stares us in the face, that 
the Master’s teaching revolutionized 
the thought of the whole world, and 
guides and shapes all that is good in 
human thought and human life today. 
Hence the whole Christian world, as I 
said at the outset, rejoices in the com- 
ing of Easter morning and the assur- 
ance that “the Lord is risen indeed.” 
















save your 
painting time 


Now it is easier than ever to pro- 
tect farm property with white 
lead paint. Eagle Soft Paste Pure 
White Lead comes already bro- 
ken-up — quickly thinned for 
painting as you use it. 

Soft Paste is famous Old 
Dutch Process white lead ground 
in more pure linseed oil—15% 
instead of 8%. Packed the same 
as regular Eagle White Lead. 

Send for free Soft Paste mix- 
ing formulae. The Eagle-Picher 
Lead Company, 134 North 
La Salle Street, Chicago. 


EAGLE 
Soft Paste 


PURE WHITE LEAD 


OLD DUTCH PROCESS 





Saves Painting Time 
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GIZZARD 
CRUSHES CAPSULE 
RELEASING 
MEDICINE 











Now You Can Expel Worms Without Sickening 
Your Chickens or Slowing Up Egg Production 








The GIZZARD CAPSULE is a combination worm medicine for Round, Tape 


and Pin Worms, contained in an insoluble capsule. 


Being insoluble, this container 


keeps the medicine from coming in contact with the membrane lining of mouth, throat, 
crop or glandular stomach. In the gizzard the capsule is ground up, like a grain of corn 
or other food, releasing the medicine which quickly passes directly into the intestine. 


A vermifuge or medicine strong 
enough to e worms may 
sicken a bird, or may even cause 
injury to the delicate organs 
through which it must pass to 
reach the worm-infested intestine. 
The GIZZARD CAPSULE pre- 
vents all that. 


time you prepare a chicken for 
your table. *“*The Lee Way’ book, 
free on request, shows how. Make 
it a practice to look for these 
worms and give GIZZARD CAP- 
SULES when needed. 


war. 
APPLO FOR 


The GIZZARD CAPSULE is a 





: GIZZARD 

The GIZZARD CAPSULE is 
not only easy to give and safe but CAPSULE 
also far more effective, because it 
reaches the worms with the cor- 
rect dose undiluted and in full 
strength. 

Worms sap the strength and 
disease-resisting power of the birds 
and render them unprofitable. 
Without a doubt worms have been 
causing you untold losses. Look 
for these costly parasites the next 


product of the Geo. H. Lee Co., 
maker of Germozone, Flu-Koff 
and other well known products 
and for more than thirty years an 
outstanding leader in the fight 
against poultry diseases. Poultry 
not touch the mu- raisers and medical scientists have 
cous membrane of welcomed the GIZZARD CAP- 
mouth, throat, crop, SULE as the greatest aid to poul- 
or glandular try success. There is no excuse 
stomach. now for allowing worms to take 
your poultry profits. 


STARTS IN THE 
GIZZARD 


The medicine does 





Worms Must Be Expetled 


y Worm medicines given in the food or drink may contain tonic properties that will 

pep” up sick birds and lead some apa raisers to believe they have gotten rid of 
the worms. But it is known that only by actually eliminating the intestinal worms can 
you hope to solve the worm cee. This you can easily prove by examining in the 
intestine of a bird as a test, after giving a so-called worm-destroying or worm-absorbing 
medicine. 

GIZZARD CAPSULES are put ~ in five sizes—5O-capsule package, $1; 100- 
capsule package, $1.75; 500-capsule package, $7; 1,000-capsule wh mo $12; 5,000- 
capsule package, $55.—postpaid. Get GIZZARD CAPSULES and expel the worms 
—now. Order direct from this ad. Poultry book and circulars free. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., 78 Lee Bidz, Omaha, Neb. 


Copyright 1923 by @. H. L. Co. 


100 (OWA ACCREDITED CHIX FOR 1c 


SOUNDS IMPOSSIBLE! But we mean just what we say. Order 500 at ourregular 

Prices and we will include 100 extra for ic. No strings attached to this offer. 
This sale will last a short time only so mail your order now. If you cannot use all 
the Chix, club together with your neighbor. Chix may be of different varieties but 
must all be shipped to one address. Shipped postpaid, alive arrival guaranteed. 





This sale will last a short time only. So mail your 
order now. Terms for this sale, cash with your order. 


CAPPER HATCHERIES, Box 200, Elgin, lowa jag 


re | All Chix lowa State Accredited spe 
1:5; White Brown. $11.50 &,S:Rede: White $14. 50 = 
a Buff Leghorns, An- : Wyandottes, Buff ® = 
| Scaan tee $1960 gee g16.80 |= 
"O | and White Rocks, $13.50 SiScrcate $16.50 | = 
= Black Minorcas... Per Hundred ME ccccecescccccccce Per Mundred o 
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Our Iowa Inspected and Accredited Chix Are 
BRED TO LIVE, LIVE TO LAY AND LAY TO PAY 


Down Go Our Prices 


100 200 500 
ie, i a aes Nese $10.00 $20.00 $50.00 
s—Single a: ose Combs, } 
Rocks—Barred, White ard Buf! eantissnilaricias 
Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes...... 13.00 26.00 65.00 
15.00 30.00 75.00 


Light Brahmas .. 
Assorted—Light Breeds _........ ............ 8.00 16.00 40.00 
Assorted—Heavy Breeds........................ 10.00 20.00 50.00 


WE GUARANTEE OUR CHIX AND 100 PER CENT LIVE DELIVERY > 


20th Century Hatchery, Newell, Iowa 
EL. MADISON, Owner 


























Super quality—Royal Breeding. Trap- 


Quality Our Watchword 
nested and Pedigreed. 300 egg foun- 


TANGRED LEGHORNS FOR WINTER EGGS setestsos Peagrecs “Sis ct toon 


oie per ote to a bi ome best. better haghern which lay larger eggs—25 oz. and up. onder- 

J 2 - Pesca. 

pron hes worry iie “items. ele ocder “4 ~ LEGHORN LAND, Dept. W, Hopkinton, lewa 
WALLACES’ FARMER. If you do not find 


we 
Safety First ; 
cid in WALLACES’ FARMER the articles you 


want to buy now, just*lét'us know what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from whom you can make the purchase. 











“Do your buying from firms advertising in 




















THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. 


Questions relating to 


poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








Culling Baby Chicks 


Trying to save weak baby chicks is 
not only a needless waste of time but 
it is often a costly experiment. There 


is usually a cause for chicks being 


weak. Often it is some disease, such 
as bacillary white diarrhea, which may 
be spread to other chicks. Culling 
such chicks out of the flock not only 
saves time and labor but helps to elim 
inate sources of trouble. 

Some of the best poultrymen ac- 
count for their success in brooding 
baby chicks by the fact that they 
spend considerable time watching the 
chicks. If some of the chicks are lag- 
ging behind, there is usually a reason. 
Such chicks are either put by them- 
selves and brooded separately, or they 
are killed and burned so as to prevent 
a further spread of trouble. 

There are three common causes of 
chicks going bad during the first few 
days after they are put into the brood- 
er. Bacillary white diarrhea is the 
disease that is often noticed during 
this period. Chicks that are infected 
with this disease thru the egg will us- 


—_— 





| 








turns by devoting their time to the 
chicks that are healthy, killing the 
weak or diseased chicks as a means of 
putting them out of their misery ang 
saving time and money. 


Hens Now Productive 
Flocks that are not producing a 
high percentage of eggs at this time 
of the year need prompt investigation, 
The only flocks that should not be 


producing at their limit are those that 
produced heavily during the winter. 
Often such birds will go into a molt on 
account of losing body weight, change 
of feed or some other cause in man- 
agement. The normal flock will be 
producing to their limit. 

Nature stimulates production at this 
season. Even hens that are not prop- 
erly fed will lay a considerable num- 
ber of eggs. However, the hens that 
keep on laying for any length of time 
are those which receive the nutrients 
needed. Some people will shorten up 
on the rations given to the flock as 
soon as the’ weather moderates. They 
argue that the chickens will be able to 





Three weeks of a good ration, a warm house and proper care have given 
these chicks an excellent start in life. 


ually show this disease by the fourth 
or fifth day. Keeping the chicks in a 
dark, warm, well ventilated box until 
time to put them into the brooder will 
prevent some of this disease from 
spreading. Watching the chicks close- 
ly for the first few days they are in 
the brooder will generally eliminate 
other chicks which might spread the 
disease to healthy chicks. 

The second common cause for trou- 
ble is that chicks are not taught to 
eat and drink. Poultry keepers are 
helping to avoid this loss by dipping 
each chick’s beak in milk when they 
are put into the brooder. This gives 
the chick a taste of milk and encour- 


| ages them to participate in the general 


desire to secure feed. Chicks that do 
not eat and drink will soon show 


| weakness. 


| chicks. 





The third cause is over-heating or 


under-heating of the brooder. Chilling 
or cooking will both cause plenty of 
trouble for the person caring for the 
Often such chicks will show 
symptoms of diarrhea that is often 
confused with bacillary white diar- 
rhea. 

Regardless of the type of weakness 
or diarrhea shown, it it better to sep- 
arate such chicks from those that are 
apparently healthy. Under-sized or 
under-nourished chicks will not do 
well with a bunch of chicks that are 
doing well. In addition they are apt 
to be sources of danger in spreading 
some contagious trouble. The only 
safe way to run a hospital is separate 
from the general flock of chicks. Even 
then, most people make the best re- 





rustle around for more of their feed. 
It is true that the chickens will be 
able to rustle around more in the 
spring, but if they are forced to rus- 
tle the feed for the majority of the 
eggs that they lay, they will soon be- 
come tired of taking flesh off of their 
bodies and become broody or go into 
an early molt. This means shortened 
egg production and poor returns. 
The better method of management 
is to work with nature and help stim- 
ulate production by-liberal feeding of 
a well balanced ration. The mash 
hoppers should be kept full of a high 
protein mash. Slight reductions can 
often be made in the amount of 


| scratch grains fed but the chickens 
| should always have all they can eat 





before they retire. 





A Square of Sod 


A square or sod, dirt up, in the 
brooder will give chicks a good time 
picking at the bits of soil and gravel 
adhering to the roots, and scratching 
like old hens to get it. A square of 
sod makes also the best base for 4 
nest for broody hens. Take a box not 
less than 12x16 inches. Fit some news- 
papers in the bottom, and on top of 
that place a piece of sod dirt up, and 
mold the nest to fit the body of the 
hen and prevent the eggs rolling into 
corners. If the box is set on a cement 
floor, put slats under to allow the free 
passage of air. Three days before 
setting the hens, treat them with so 
dium fluoride for lice—H. W. A. 
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Shall We Raise Chicks : 
: of One Age? : 





(Continued from page 6) 


March and the second group around 
thirty days later. 

“Sometimes I find that weather or 
prooding conditions will affect the suc- 
cess of my venture with one or the 
other of the groups, but I can always 
count on at least one of the groups 
turning out splendidly, if not both. I 
prefer to put 300 to 400 chicks under 
one 500-chick brooder, preferably about 
350. My experience has been that the 
percentage of mortality with smaller 
groups is lower than with larger 
groups, and it is only natural that this 
should be. Vitality of the breeders has 
a marked effect upon the livability of 
the chicks,.so if one raises chicks all 
of the same age and happens to run 
into a period where the vitality of the 
preeders is low, a good percentage of 
loss may be expected. You don’t often 
shave the same trouble, however, where 
you have two groups of different ages. 
It seems to me, moreover, that chicks 
grow more rapidly in small groups, 
tho I have often thought this was pos- 
sibly due to more hopper space and 
water for each chick. Both of these 
are important factors in rapid growth. 


“T use a 450-egg size incubator. After 
the first hatch is off, I clean up and 
disinfect the machine, after which I 
start the second hatch, which will 
bring the chicks off within the next 
thirty days. I have, however, bought 
chicks from a reliable hatchery with 
only about 5 per cent mortality, and 
either plan is efficient. It is simply a 
matter of personal preference. I will- 
add, however, that there are a number 
of advantages in raising chicks all one 
age. You don’t have to keep the broods 
separate, and caring for the chicks does 
not involve as much labor for one’s 
work is not spread out over quite as 
long a period. I feel a little safer, how- 
ever, with two different broods of 350 
chicks each than one of 700.” 


Molly Manning tells how outside du- 
ties and work complicate the chick- 
raising question: 

“Ten years ago, I began raising 
chicks of one age only, and have fol- 
lowed this plan until the present time. 
When I began this practice, the price 
of broilers was 50 and 60 cents a pound 
in May and June, so I hatched early 
and got the chickens on the best mar- 
kets. At that time our children were 
small and my time was valuable. My 
husband could help with early chicks 
before his busy days came, and when 
garden time arrived, my chicks were 
out of the way. The last few years the 
price of springs has not been so tempt- 
ing, and the children are big enough’ 
now to help with chickens, garden and 
chores; but we still hatch once, in late 
March or early April, and raise from 
300 to 600 chicks with practically no 
worry. There are no older chicks to 
Tun over the younger ones, and one 
mixing of feed does for all. The same 
Mash and the same scratch all the 
time saves many minutes each day in 
feeding, and makes the feeding so sim- 
ple that the children can do it. 

“The only drawback I could think 
of was that we would have no late fries 
—but that has taken care of itself. In 
spite of all care in gathering the eggs, 
afew hens will steal their nests out. I 
have yet to learn of a farm range flock 
in which this does not happen. These 
old hens bring in a nice bunch of chicks 
Which the children love to care for. 
The chicks make our late fries, which 
Surely tickle our palates when we 
thought we were tired of fried chicken 
and not yet ready for roasts.” 

Mrs. H. R. Shreve has found two 
hatches about two months apart the 
best for her. She says: 

“We raise two hatches of chickens 
each year, starting 500 each time. The 
first one is started in January or early 
February, to be forced along to catch 
the early price for broilers. We sell 
them in ten, or not later than twelve, 


















N Insist on This Trademark 
When Buying Baby Chicks. 


When buying baby chicks, hatching eggs or 
breeding stock it pays to buy from a member 










who are working along one or more lines of 
improvement of poultry and its products in 


Agriculture and the State College, baby chicks, hatching eggs 20y time. 


and breeding stock of certain reliable standards. Before they are sold, Iowa Standard Accredited Chicks 
must be culled according to the rules and must not weigh 
The Requirements of Iowa Standard less than eight pounds per 100 chicks. 
Accredited Chicks All members must live up to the promises made in their 
: advertising. The Association trademark shown above may be 
Flocks from which Iowa Standard Accredited Chicks are used only by qualified members and each shipment must des- 
hatched are rigidly inspected, culled and mated by an official ignate on the label beating the trademark, the sumber of 
inspector who has removed all birds not standard bred or chicks, their variety and classification. 


This Advertisement Published by the Following Hatcheries Who Are Members of the Iowa Poul- 
try Improvement Association and Sell Iowa Standard Accredited Chicks 


Peters-Certified Poultry Breeders ; Hostlers Hatchery .....¢i.cecsseece Tipton 
Assn. Hatchery ....+eeseeeeesss Newton Lobdell Poultry Farm & Hatchery . Waterloo 
Ramseyer Hatcheries ........ oe Oskaloosa— Macy Hatchery ............. Grundy Center 
Washington—Pulaski O’Connell Hatéhery ... - Lost Nation 





—Your Assurance of Bet- 
er Quality and More Pro- 
fitable Poultry. 


those which do not conform to a reasonable 
aes ad sgh — degree to the standard for the breed or vari- 
of the Iowa Poultry Improvement Associa- 3 
tion. We are an association of progressive Insure More Poultry _ = flocks have been culled for vigor 
hatcheries and independent poultry breeders e and health. They have likewise been culled 
t e on production to the standard set by the Iowa 
z State College and all males have been banded 
Iowa under the supervision of recognized with sealed leg bands. 
state agencies. Eggs that average less than 23 ounces per dozen are not 
Our object is to produce under official supervision of the used. All hatcheries must be kept clean and sanitary—and 
Association in co-operation with the State Department of both the hatchery and flocks are subject to re-inspection at 


Dixon’s Hatchery ....ssssssseseeess Gowrie 

















Ames Hatchery ...... cadccccesegntes Ames Oak View Poultry Farm ........... Decorah 
Capper’s Hatchery ...... Elgin—West Union Peerless Hatchery ...........000- Sp 
Maplecrest Farm & Pais Shenandoah Poultry Farms ..... Shenandoah 
Hatchery ........ Wellman— Williamsburg Spirit Lake Hatchery .......... Spirit Lake 
Winmore Hatchery ........ eeeeeee Ottumwa The Wulf Hatchery .........000.-- Waverly 
Allamakee Hatehery .......0.02++: Postville 
Baxter Hatchery ...ccccccccecs Mt. Pleasant Avondale Hatchery .....ececeesss Griswold 
Cherokee Hatchery ...seseeeeeses Cherokee MAMI OMEE so cn dcun aoeveesdaesens Kellogg 
Decorah Hatchery .....ceeeseccees Decorah Botna Valley Hatchery ............ Atlantic 


For further and more detailed information regarding lowa Standard Accredited Chicks—write H. E. Gordon, 
Field Agent, Iowa Poultry Improvement Ass’n., Box 0. W. Morrill Hall, Ames, Iowa. 


Ik Creek Hatchery ............ Alta Vista 

rhardt Leghorn Farm & Hatchery .... Elgin 
Fitzpatrick Hatchery ............-- Elkader 
Glenwood Hatchery .......seee0- Glenwood 
Hunter, Lester ......... avcogpntedes Ogden 
M Chick Hatchery .. . Mareus 
McAllister Hatchery ... 1t. Union 
McBiligott Hatchery ... ... Ryan 
Readlyn Hatchery ..... .. Readlyn 
Red Bird Hatchery ............ Des Moines 
SE ED Sacne ceccecenedes Indianola 
Storm Lake Electric Hatchery ... Storm Lake 
White Feather Hatchery ....... Spragueville 


























TRADE MARK 


Dear Folks: 


Ames Quality Chix are all hatched from cod liver oil 
and mineral fed flocks. Each flock is carefully checked 
as to livability of chicks hatched from its eggs. Only the 
healthiest, sturdiest chicks are sent to you. 100% live 
delivery guaranteed. Have the best chicks this spring 
you have ever had and multiply your poultry dollars. 
Write today for literature and new low prices. 


(Signed) Ted Rood, Ames Hatchery, 
225 Kelloggs, Ames, Iowa. 





Backed by our fameus guaranteed to live 10 days 
@t special low prices for May delivery, nature’s 
month for baby chicks. Maplecrest Chicks 
hatched in May develop inte winter layers, say 
¢@ustomers. 

“My pullets started laying in October and I 
got eggs all winter.”—Mrs. Fred Kitheart, Chel- 
sea, lowa. 

“Made $1813.25 last year with 375 Maplecrest 
Dullets.”—Mrs. Roy Rensberger, Parnell, Iowa. 

“Our Maplecrest pullets laid at ‘2 
five months old.”—Paul Snyder, 
Kalona, Iowa. 


} A — breeds. Write for special 







sate prices. A.C. 
Maplecrest Farm Hatchery: 
Box 105 WELLMAN, 10WA 














YOUR HATCH WILL BE RUINED 














Successful Chick Raisers 


LOWER PRICES—GUARANTEED-TO-LIVE CHICKS 

All chicks are cod-liver oil chicks and guaranteed to live. 
They are big profit makers—poultry raisers everywhere 
recommen: em. 
Guaranteed-te-Live Chicks that die from natural 
causes the first to fifth day are replaced free, 
those that die from sixth to tenth day at one-half 
price. It is understood that, in availing yourself 
of thie guarantee you follow adequate feeding 

Prof. Irving King and brooding methods. 

Thisis Professor $END YOUR ORDER TODAY 
King’s only 
Hatchery 50 100 

White and Buff Leghorns 

Barred and White Rocks 

8. C. Reds - 


* 
RS 


R. C. Reds 
White Wyandottes 
Silver Wyandottes 
Buff and White Orpingtons 
oH ig 11.00 21.00 
jac an ; : ee ae 
Assortes Light, $70,008 Heavy ores ONLY $11.00 
e Assorted, ter 100 
Send 10 per cent of price with orders. 


Send for FREE Literature 
Iowa Chick Hatchery,Box [J Iowa City lowa 


wemastars: 
Sadana 








instantly when moisture is needed. Requires no 


F YOU GUESS at the Moisture 
End Moisture Problems with the 


INCUBATOR MOISTURE GUIDE 
Prevents Chicks Dying in the Shell 
from too much or too little moisture 
© Larger hatches of better chicks. 
Works in any Incubator. Tells 





simply place in tray. Endorsed by 





users everywhere. Pays for itself first hatch. “7 
ORDER TODAY —Satisfaction Guaranteed 








Price $1.00 each, P ATIVES WANTED 











MONEY MAKING CHICKS 


= New low prices on vigorous, hardy 
7e chicks. Fast growers. Bred from sel- 
ected, heavy layers in pure-bred, farm- 
range } flocks. True to breed. Reds, Leg. 











Box C Worthington, Minnesota 








Please refer to thispaper when writing. 
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= Most of these deaths 
can be prevented — 


More than one half of the baby chicks hatched this year 
will die before maturity because of various diseases. You can 
help prevent this frightful loss in YOUR chicks by feeding 
INTERNATIONAL Health Chick Mash. 

Besides containing nutrients of equal value as compared to 
any other chick mash, INTERNATIONAL Health Mash con- 
tains WOOF. Woof chases away disease, keeps your chicks 
vigorous and thrifty. Restores vitality. Strengthens sickly 
chicks. Keeps them coming in fine condition. 

WOOF is not a haphazard experiment—it was formulated 
by expert poultry men and has been thereughly tested, 
It exactly fills the need for a digestive stimulant to strengthen 


sickly chicks. 
WOoOorF 


For over 30 years the research department of the International organi- 
zation have been working to improve poultry feeding methods. Asa result of 
years of testing we found that the addition of 2% of digestive stimulants to a 
properly blended mash containing the various vitamines and proteins neces- 
sary for complete development, greatly increased its digestibility so that a 
larger proportion was assimilated and the entire system strengthened. 

This combination of digestive stimulants we have named WOOF so that 
you can easily identify it. Ask for the International Health Mash with WOOF, 

No other manufacturer can give you this WOOF in your mashes because it 
is our own private formula worked out in 30 years of experience and cannot 
be analyzed for proportions. 

This is not a cure-all but it is a health builder and will help you stop the 
loss of your baby chicks. 

We guarantee better results at a lower cost. You can’t lose. 

Go to your dealer today and ask for a trial order of International Health 
Chick Mash—the feed with the WOOF. The results will speak for themselves. 


International Sugar Feed Company 


MINNEAPOLIS MEMPHIS 
Manufacturers of 


INTERNATIONAL SPECIAL DAIRY FEED 
INTERNATIONAL SUGARED HOG FEED 
INTERNATIONAL PIG MEAL 
INTERNATIONAL PLANTERS CATTLE FEED 
together with a complete line of Poultry Mashes and Special Feeds. 


NITERNATIONAL 


| wwHealth CHICK MASHrw | 


WALLACES’ FARMER, March 30, 199§ 





je ean aa HEALTH Chick Mash 


contains the following ingredients: Nutrients—pure corn meal, 
pure wheat flour middlings, oat groats finely ground, old process 
linseed oil meal, alfalfa meal, triple ground, dried buttermilk, 
sifted meat scraps, 3% pure raw bone meal; 1% salt; and 2% 
of Health Ingredients (WOOF), consisting of GENTIAN, 
EPSOM SALTS, IRON OXIDE, SODA HYPOSULPHITE, 
COPPERAS, CAYENNE, AFRICAN GINGER AND IODINE 
MIXTURE. 


Other International Poultry Mashes 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH GROWING MASH— 
eight weeks to laying age 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EGG MASH— 
for maximum egg production 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH POULTRY FATTENER— 
for fattening poultry 












Poultry Book 


Mailed Free 
Postage Prepaid 











You need this book— 


“Poultry Health” is a booklet written for poultry 
raisers by a practical, experienced poultryman. It 
i in simple words all of the latest ¢ and best ways 

selecting, housing and fe your chickens so 
that they will be healthy and will make you real 
money. You will want this book full of information. 
Ask your International dealer for PE cn lg Fn or 
write to International Sugar Feed Com 
neapolis, Minn. 
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LACES’ FARMER, March 30, 1928 
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‘SARGENT-FED.CHICKS 
are RECOYOS 


ro./ 


In 1926 Paul Elex, of 
Coon Rapids, show 
Sargent-fed birds and 
placed 81 out of 82 en- 
tered. These won 31 
out of 33 firsts, 21 out 
of 23 seconds, 7 out of 
19 grand champions, 12 
out of 14 champions and 
11 out of 14 silver cups. 
The Sargent-fed hens of 
B. . Craven, of Kel- 
logg, last year laid eggs 
that won all first prizes 
and sweepstakes com- 
peted for in the Iowa 
Annual Egg Show. 


Sargent-fed birds were 


champion pen, cham- 
= Benno a 
NTS en, champion pullet at 
- esau Eagle Grove. They took 
Starting nine firsts at Traer in 
Growing Mash = 1926. Mrs. C. D. Mar- 
_ tin’s Lag ag rete hens 
ca brought in highest gross 
Scientifically receipts for March and 
Balanced May of all record flocks 
fo in the state last year. 
Sargent-fed birds are 
Carefully Blended 0G ord makers in 
— growth, vigor, health; 
as egg layers, broilers; 
Very Palatable as prize winners and as 
aie ‘money makers. That is 
why most Iowa Hatch- 

Inseres Strong, cries recommend S 
Healthy Chicks GENT STARTING & 


GROWING MASH _ to 
their customers. That 
is why so many suc- 
cessful poultry raisers 
feed it. That is why it 
will pay you to feed 
SARGENT’S, too. 








= Scheckels’ Quality Chicks 


AMERICAN CERT-0-CULD 


All chicks from pure bred, culled, and inspected 
flock. All eggs set must weigh 22 oz. to the 
dozen or more. Jamesway hatched. 100% alive 
delivery, prepaid. 100 500 
S.C. Wh. and Buff Leghorns, Heavy Mixed $10.00 $47.50 
$.C. Barred Rocks and S.C. Reds. . 12.00 57.50 
Buff Orpington, W.Wyandottes & W. Rocks 13.00 62.50 
Assorted . 8.00 37.50 
1c per chick more on orders less than 100. Two, 
three, four and five week old a at 5c per 
chick more each week. 20% books your order, 
balance a few days before delivery. Reference, 
First National Bank, Bellevue, lowa. 


Bee ECRELS: HATCHERY 
Spring Brook, lowa 











8) MOINES Brooder House 











EMPLOYMENT FOR 
500 MEN AT ONCE 


Mitchell, So. Dak.—Walter M. 
Willy, of this city, is in need of 500 
men to help market his new and amaz- 
ing invention which makes glare from 
Passing automobiles impossible. This 
device fits and matches all cars. It can 
be installed in a minute. It is inex- 
pensive. It is entirely different from 
anything else previously used for this 
purpose. 

The inventor is now ready to place 
this remarkable discovery on the mar- 
ket and has an introductory free sample 
offer to mail you. Write Mr. Willy to- 
day. Charles Hickey wrote for this free 
Sample offer. Since then Mr. Hickey 
has made $4,931.50 profit and earned 
$977.25 in prizes. To get this liberal 
offer simply write your name and ad- 
dress, enclose this ad in an envelope 
and address it to W. M. Willy, C-294 
Logan Bldg., Mitchell, S. Dak. 











weeks. Sometimes they are even ready 
in eight weeks. 

“The second hatch is started the first 
of April, and from this we expect to 
keep around 125 pullets for winter lay- 
ing. These are saved after culling by 
an expert. The culls are fattened and 
sold as fries. 

“We like custom hatching better than 
our own, believing that the man who 
runs the hatchery can give more ex- 
pert attention to the eggs, and that his 
electrical equipment is better. 

“Our brooding equipment consists of 
two well-built houses and two good oil 
brooders—1,000-chick size. This is am- 
ple equipment for an average farm 
where poultry is but a sideline, and 
there is so much other work. 

“The pullets hatched the first week 
in April begin laying in September, 
and we catch the high egg market. Our 
returns are treble the old method of 
several hatches from one incubator and 
as many brooding biddies as available, 
and one small brooder. The work is 
immeasurably less. The pride and sat- 
isfaction in the work is 100 per cent 
more.” 

Mrs. I. D. Pownall has tried many 
bunches, and two and one, and is thor- 
oly sold on the one-age method: 

“Only a few years ago we raised 
chickens by taking off a batch every 
two or three weeks for about two 
months. I would get so tired and dis- 
gusted having chickens of different 
ages and having to keep them in dif- 
ferent pens, feeding each lot according 
to age. Now we buy 500 baby chicks 
about the middle of March. We have 
two small brooder houses and take care 
of them all alike. We find chickens 





The Baby Chick says: 

“Not only does 
frequent cleaning of 
the floor reduce 
danger from dis- 
ease—it saves us 
from mites. And 
mites can slow up 
our growth, make 
us more likely to 
fall victims of dis- 
ease, and increase 
the feed bill. Mites 
distress us and make us very un- 
happy.” 














develop better and are less care and 
bother than with the old method. 

“We think it less bother to start 
them in March than later. It is easier 
to keep a regular temperature then, 
than later, when the weather is warm- 
er. We get them on a self-feeder of dry 
mash about the third week, and that 
stays by them the rest of their lives, 
or as long as they are on our farm. By 
the time the garden and other spring 
work duties are on hand, the chickens 
are scarcely any care at all. Last year 
we did try a late bunch in June, but 
never -again! 

“The first bunch matured 475 chick- 
ens, began laying the first of August, 
and by October 15 were laying 50 per 
cent, and are still at it. Yesterday 
(February 28) the 260 hens laid 148 
eggs.” 


Rotate Runs to Cut Chick 
Losses 


Rotate brooder houses to cut chick 
losses, suggests A. J. Durant, of the 
Missouri College of Agriculture. 
Young birds, when fed on grounds that 
have been previously used by adult 
fowl in comparatively large numbers, 
will very. soon become infested with 
various parasites with resultant high 
mortality. Grounds which have not 
been occupied by adult fowl for two 
years, and which are sodded or seeded 
to a green crop such as wheat or rye, 
are recommended as of prime im- 
portance in the control of parasites. 

A system which is practical, and 
one that has been tried with success, 
is a three-year rotation for growing 
stock. 
using portable brooder houses; the 
number of houses to be used depend- 
ing on the number of chicks that are 
to be raised. The 10x12 Missouri type 













. Ashtons# 
‘Dependable 
& G Chicks 


Make MORE MONEY 
from Your Poultry 


I have shown thousands of poultrymen and farmers how to 
make bigger profits from poultry ever since 1913. My rigidly culled, 
heavy laying flocks are under the personal supervision of Judge 
F, H. Shellabarger, nationally known poultry expert. Buy my De- 
pendable Chicks and you have every bit of the benefit of his care- 
PA Pe aa and choice matings.. Chicks like these will pay, and 


Many of my chicks in past years have won blue ribbons, supreme 
honors, and even SWEEPSTAKES in poultry shows. My free cat- 
alog gives full information about Sunnyside Flocks, with instruc- 


This can be carried out by | 






































tions about care and rations for chicks—sent on request. Or 
order direct from this ad. 
Price per hundred in lots of 100 200 400 
S. C. W. Leghorns, Brown Leghorns $9385 $9.75 $950 
S. C. Reds, Barred Rocks, Shep. An 11.85 11.75 11.50 
R. C. Reds, White or Buff Rocks, Ash Strain Anconas, 

Buff Orpingtons 12.60 12.50 12.00 
White Wyandottes 13.60 1350 13.25 
Silver and Partridge Wyandottes and R. C. Whites... 15.25 15.60 14.50 
Jersey Giants and Light Brahmas 20.25 2060 .......... 
Heavy Assorted 9.75 sews 
Light Assorted 7.95 7.75 7.60 

Prices guaranteed ten days only. 











$2 per 100 books your order at these prices for shipment whenever you are ready. 


5% discount for full cash with order. 


All chicks sent prepaid. 


100% live arrival of good, 


strong, healthy chicks guaranteed. You can buy none better. Send your order today. 


As a special service to our customers, we also supply one-, 
weeks old chicks from our $5,000 brooder. 


A KALLE 


two-, and three- 
Information and prices on request. 


SUNNYSIDE HATCHERY 


“Dependable Chicks Since 1913’ 


Box W, WEST LIBERTY, IOWA 













‘ CO pisck Mi 
White Wyandottes 


Mixed (a (as = they run)” 
Post Paid 100 oon cent Delivery. 


NEW LOW PRICES 


abies 10WA’S FINEST HATCHERY 
C. White, Brown or Buff Leghorns a 

inorcas 
Bu ff or White Rocks, i. c: Reds, 8. c. “Rode, Butt Orpinatso zB 3% 


00 300 500 1000 
310 «6$29 4 86$47.50$ 90 
il 52.50 100 
57.50 110 

1 62.50 120 
4 27.58 46 85 


P 9.5 . 
: 8.50 24.50 40 76 
WAGNER’S HATCHERY, MONONA, IOWA 








White and Buff Leghorns Anconas 
White and Barred Rocks, Minorcas 
White Weyandottes, R. C. Reds 

S. C. Reds, * 
Disceunt on large quantities. 
Eggs at $3.75 per 100. Our Motto Is— 


FOUR-COUNTY HATCHERY, 


FOUR- COUNTY QUALITY CHICKS=— 


“‘lowa Certified poor | Trap-Nested” : 
Postpaid, 100% live delivery. All flocks inspected and called. Hatchin 
“Not Quantity, But Quality.” 


< $10.00 per 100 
ory OO per 100 

13.00 per 100 
sis: OO per 100 


. . . . 


Order from this a 


Box G-22, Postville, lowa 











brooder house, with plank floor and 


runners, is suitable for this purpose | 


and will house from 300 to 500 chicks. 

The chicks should be kept in and 
about the brooder house until they 
have reached maturity and are ready 
for the laying house. At the next 
hatching season, this brooder house 
should be thoroly cleaned and disin- 
fected and then allowed to dry out a 
week before using. It should be 
moved fifty to seventy-five yards from 
the former site to fresh clean ground. 
The third year, the same procedure 
should be carried out, by moving the 
brooder house to a site fifty to seven- 
ty-five yards from the second one. The 
fourth year, the brooder house may be 
moved back to the original area. This 
plan leaves each site vacant for two 
years, which is sufficient time to rid 
the yards of the various parasites that 
infest poultry. 





When Eggs Become Fertile 


A test conducted in Canada some 
years ago shed some light on the ques- 
tion of how soon after the male is in- 
troduced eggs become fertile. In this 
test five days after the introduction 
of the male half the eggs were fertile. 
On the seventh day 70 per cent of the 
eggs were fertile, and the per cent. of 
fertility remained fairly constant at 
this figure. 

Another test was conducted to see 
how long the eggs remained fertile 
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Prompt service that pleases. Raise our 
chicks for heavy laying pullets, quick fat- 
tening broilers. 100% live delivery. post- 


paid. er 100 

* C. White or Brown Leghorns..... $10.00 
C. R. I. Reds, Barred Rocks...... 11.00 
Buff Orpingtons, White Rocks....... 12.00 
Assor ted. cacstpieeecnhe tudaahans awd 8.00 


der from this ad or write for catalog. 
BELL HATCHERY, Box B, Donnelison, lowa 








Dauber Brothers want early 1928 
BROILERS. We pay more money for 
early springs than any house in the 
country. We have the kind of trade 
that buys them. Write for quotations 
before selling your poultry and 
dressed calves. 


DAUBER BROTHERS 


1132 Fulton St. CHICAGO, ILL. 

















after the male was removed. For the 
first four days 70 per cent were fer- 
tile. On the seventh, half of the eggs 
were fertile. On the tenth day after 
the removal of the male all were in- 
fertile. 





HOW MANY KICKS 
*‘Are there any questions?” 
“Yes, sir. How do you calculate the 
horse power in a donkey engine?” 
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Plan Book 


Send for this helpful guide 
to economical and everlast- 
ingfarm construction. Shows 
how to build feeding floors, 
hog houses, sidewalks and 
all other concrete farm im- 
provements. Special infor- 
mation will be included on 
any improvement you men- 
tion. Write today! 


Hogs Gain Faster on a 
Concrete Feeding Floor 


OUR hogs will gain weight faster on the same 
amount of corn if fed on a concrete floor. Every 
year this is being proven by farmers who are actually 
producing more pork at less expense, A concrete feede 
ing floor will practically pay for itself the first year in 
increased profits. It speeds up fattening—saves feed. 
And you'll be surprised how easily and economically 
a feeding floor can be built with Ash Grove Cement. 
Dependable strength and easy workability have won for 
it an enviable reputation among farmers everywhere. 
Let this proved quality cement save you money on 
farm construction this year. Your local Ash Grove 
dealer can supply you. Ask him! 











— —| 


ASH GROVE 


[PORTLAND CEMENT | 


ASH GROVE LIME & PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
Founded in 1882 


501GRAND AVE. TEMPLE KANSAS CITY, munaceaes ™ 
ee 











This 18’ Big Base 
Makes a Big 


e 
|e, 
) =» Difference 
Put an Oliver 18-inch Big Base Plow into a field of the heaviest stalks you 
can find, and you will be surprised at the way the Big Base buries every 
particle of trash so that cultivating tools will not drag it to the top and where 
‘ it will quickly decay. At the present prices of commercial fertilizer every 
ton of corn stalks turned under gives you $4.35 worth of plant 


It’s Just Good Farming 
Experts recommend the 18-inch Big Base in controlling the Corn Borer as well as many 
apie gh play ge Ty yyy 
e pe 7 nae 
uaathes tae enate Gen Let us demonstrate the Big Base in your fields. 
For Horse or Tractor Power 


There is an Oliver 18-inch Big Base Plow that will exe 
actly fit your needs. You can haveit with one-bottom 


fe tractor power and as a two-bottom 
dor use with ony exten of tensors quipped wath sod 


or stub 
See your Oliver Dealer or write us direct 


OLIVER 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS 
“Plowmakers for the World” 














Do your buying from firms advertis- 
ing in Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do not 
find In Wallaces’ Farmer the articles 
you want to buy now, just let us know 
what you want and we will be giad to 
give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 























-. NEW LOW PRICED DYNAM 


AGRITOL, the new agricultural explosive—more energy 
case. Let us send prices. Sold thru our dealers or direct from one of our 17 shipp 
points serving 7 states. " : 


S. R. BOWEN, Everything for Blasting, Mason City, lowa 
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STOCKADE 


(Continued from page 7) 


the Island Queen fast to the Parsons. Fi- | the wharf, and now, as the vessels Were 


nally Beall appeared at the door of the 
cabin. 

“We are going to permit you all to go 
ashore,” he announced. ‘We are going to 
use this boat, and it will be better if you 
are off it. Pass out quietly now, and at- 
tempt no resistance of any sort. Our men 
are guarding you, and they are under or- 
ders to tolerate no show of resistance. 
Ready, march!” 

The passengers came pouring out. Bur- 
leigh was standing near the gang-plank, 
watching them contemptuously. He ap- 
peared intoxicated by excitement, and 
Minna, glancing at him resentfully and 
fearfully, found that he seemed to her 
like a strange person. She could not real- 
ize that she had been held in his arms— 
had kissed his lips. He seemed menacing 
and violent, fit leader for his gang of ruf- 
fians, some of whom were jeering at the 
terrified passengers. 


LL thru the day, since Burleigh’s hu- 
miliation of her in the cabin that 
morning, Minna had been struggling with 
conflicting emotions, in which anger, 
doubt and apprehension had become in- 
creasingly powerful. Now, as she passed 
close to Burleigh and he utterly disre- 
garded her, arrogantly intent on the next 
step in his plans, these emotions suddenly 
crystallized. 

This raid came clear to her in its real 
meaning, with terrifying vividness. These 
men were outlaws, nothing better, Bur- 
leigh with the rest. They had already 
shown their carelessness of life, their dis- 
regard of property. And the prisoners on 
the island—if they were suddenly released 
in the unprotected community, men still 
burning with the resentment and hatred 
for the north stored up during their 
months of imprisonment, what violence 
would not be indulged in by all but the 
few most disciplined among them! The 
thing became horrible, monstrous, and she 
was shaken with remorse by the realiza- 
tion of her own and her father’s com- 
plicity in it. 

She stood watching as the raiders hur- 
ried aboard and swung in the gang-plank. 
Burleigh remained on the wharf till all 
was ready, then cast off the lines and 
leaped across the widening strip of water 
as the Parsons swung away, with an ex- 
aggerated and melodramatic flourish. He 
paused for a moment with a mocking sa- 
lute to the passengers, in which Minna 
felt that Helen—who was watching him 
with boundless admiration—was singled 
out.. Then he raced to the wheel-house. 

In the moment of that salute, a resolu- 
tion was formed in Minna Herbst’s mind— 
she would do what she could to prevent 
the success of the thing that Burleigh 
was undertaking. 

To attempt some action, some practical 


interference in events, was the natural 
expression for Minna’s nature, long 
schooled in the meeting of necessitous 


emergencies, of her new emotional re- 
sponse to Burleigh and the raiders. it 
was by no means an abstract conception 
of patriotic duty which impelled her to 
this decision. It was rather a suddenly 
recognized self-interest; not only did she 
dread the undisciplined violence of the re- 
leased prisoners, and the raiders them- 
selves, if the attempt were successful; but 
she felt also a new but profound convic- 
tion that it could succeed only tempo- 
rarily. Burleigh’s gang was too obviously 
low-grade, too ill-governed, to go far with 
any serious endeavor, as his own remarks 
had pointed out. Sooner or later, she now 
felt sure, the undertaking would fail. In 
that failure there was the greatest likeli- 
hood of the discovery of her father’s part 
in the conspiracy—even of her own; she 
had the terrifying realization that Lieu- 
tenant Johnston, who had failed to ap- 
pear that morning—whom Burleigh ap- 
peared to suspect of treachery—knew her 
name and her message. In her distress, 
it seemed possible to her that if, by 
prompt action, she could be the means of 
thwarting the attack, this action on her 
part might serve as a defense for her 
father and herself—perhaps even as a con- 
tradiction of charges against them. In her 
resolve, then, to try to carry a warning to 
Johnson’s Island, she was thinking not of 
the great issues of the war, the effect of 
the threatened raid on the northern 
armies, or on Lincoln’s candidacy; but 
of the immediate danger of Sandusky, 
and, most of all, of the predicament of 
her father and herself. 

The Parsons moved slowly out into the 
channel, dragging the Island Queen along- 
side. Minna had a moment’s glimpse of 
Burleigh, staring ahead as he steered the 
vessel, and in that moment his old at- 
traction for her surged up blindingly, 
shaking her new resolution with the 
thought of her treachery toward him, of 
all that he had meant to her. Then the 
heavy smoke from the funnel obscured 
him, swirling about the steamers as they 
gathered speed. 


CHAPTER XIII 
INNA found herself standing near the 
Reverend Dobbs. During the last 
hour on the boat he had seemed actually 





to shrink in girth and stature. But he’ 


had revived as soon as his feet touched 





steaming away, he was loud in threats 
and imprecations. 

“Listen, Reverend Dobbs,” Minna inter. 
rupted him. “Do you realize what these 
men are going to do?_ They are going 
free the prisoners on Johnson’s Island.” 

“Oh, nonsense! There are hundreds of 
soldiers there; and there’s the big gun. 
boat.” 

“But they. have Confederates on the 
gunboat—I know; I heard them say go,” 

“Tf thought I saw one of the leaders 
talking to you. I’m sure he talked to your 
sister.” He peered into her face. 

“Why, no, of course not. I never say 
them before. 
talking on deck, I tell you, and I think we 
should do something to warn the Federaj 
officers at Johnson’s Island.” 

“But what can we do? There is noth. 
ing larger than a rowboat along this shore 
—and it’s windy.” He looked up ang 
down the wharf. 

“Well, we could cross to South Bass in 
a rowboat. There are surely larger boats 
over there that we could get.” . 

Dobbs looked dubiously across the rough 
expanse of green water to South Bass, 
where now a number of people were clus. 
tered on the wharf, peering across at the 
crowd of passengers who had been put 
ashore and at the receding steamers, 
“No,” he decided, “the Lord will punish 
them. The Lord is on the side of the 
righteous. And I can not swim.” 

Minna bit her lip. One of the returned 
soldiers from the Queen had been listen. 
ing to the conversation. “T’ll row yoy 
across, Miss,” he now voluntered. ‘Those 
fellers sure mean business. Maybe we 
can head ’em off some way.” 

“Yes, let’s go across, anyhow,” chimed 
in another soldier, a small, seedy looking 
fellow.- “We can’t do nothing here, that’s 
sure.”’ 

“Well, will you look after my sisters, 
then?” Minna demanded of Dobbs and his 
wife. “I’m going across to the other island 
at least. Will you see that no harm comes 
to them?” 

“Certainly, certainly,” Dobbs agreed. 

“You needn’t worry,” his wife assured 
Minna. ‘But I hate to see you start out 
—with anybody you don’t know.” She 
glanced at the soldiers, 

“Somebody’s got to do something,” Min- 
na answered grimly. “I’m going to try.” 
She turned to her sisters. ‘Listen, girls; 
I want you to stay with Reverend and 
Mrs. Dobbs a while now, and do just what 
they say. I’m going across to South Bass, 
to see if there isn’t some way to get word 
to Johnson’s Island about these raiders, 
T'll probably be back in a little while, but 
if I’m not, be good girls, and don’t worry 


about me. I'll be all right.” 

“Oh, Minna,” Ruby implored. ‘Take 
me along. I’m scared you’ll get hurt or 
something.” 


“I can’t, honey. You help me by stay- 
ing here like a brave girl. You’ll be all 
right and so will I—don’t you worry.” 

“All right,” Ruby agreed doubtfully. 


INNA turned to the soldiers. ‘Come 
on, then. Let’s pick out the best 
boat.”” They examined three small boats 
which were drawn up on the beach near 
the wharf, and, selecting the largest and 
staunchest of these, they pushed it out 
and got into it, without pausing for in- 
quiries as to whose property it might be. 
At the last moment, the wounded fireman 
of the Island Queen came running down 
and begged to be taken along, in the hope 
of finding a doctor on South Bass island. 
He was holding a blood-soaked handker- 
chief against his wound, and with his 
greasy face streaked with blood and with 
tears of fright and pain, he was a suffi- 
ciently gory and pathetic spectacle. 

“Climb in, then,’ Minna directed. 

He lay down at the bow of the boat, 
groaning, and the soldiers pulled hard, 
while Minna, taking a third oar, steered 
as best she could. The little boat bounced 
and toppled over the choppy waves of the 
channel, which was protected by South 
Bass island, directly to windward. They 
made slow progress at first, but finally 
gained the smoother water of Put-In-Bay, 
and approached the wharf. It was now 
nearly sunset, and the low light threw 
across the water to the shore the long 
shadows of the agitated group of fisher- 
men and farmers, with a few women and 
children, at the end of the wharf. Minna 
could see that a few of them were carry- 
ing guns. Prominent in the group wa: 2 
huge, black-eyed man with a full biack 
beard, who had a broad-bladed_ knife 
thrust under his belt, and carried a shot- 
gun with extremely long barrels. 

As the boat touched the wharf. the 
wounded fireman suddenly sat up, and at 
sight of his blood-smeared and terrified 
countenance, the people recoiled, with 
cries of, “Oh, look at him—he’s been 
shot!” The big, black-bearded man knelt 
at the edge of the wharf and solicitousiy 
helped the fellow from the boat, then 
made her fast while Minna and the sol- 
diers scrambled out. 

“What’s the matter? What has hap- 
pened?” every one was asking at once. 

“It’s a Rebel raid,” one of the soldiers 
answered. 


“A Rebel raid? The Rebels are com- 
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» And on the instant they broke and 
: down the wharf, every one of them, 
the bearded man last, holding the wound- 
ed fireman by the arm. Minna could hear 
nouts and yells: “Maw! Maw! The 
» els are coming! Quick! Git the silver 
we my good watch!” a 

She rushed after them and seized the 
big man by the arm. “The Rebels aren’t 
coming here!” she cried. ‘‘They’re going 
to attack Johnson’s Island and set free 
the prisoners there. We must hurry and 
take 2 warning.” 

The big man did not seem to hear her 
yl. Hhe shook free his arm, bellow- 


- gel he strode along: ‘‘To arms! To 
rms! The Rebels are coming! We must 
. To arms!” He had 


for them! 
Se eseing the wounded fireman with 
nim, and now gave him a push in the di- 
rection of a road which ran back into the 
island. “You'll find a doctor’s house right 
gown that way. I must organize the de- 
fense.” He marched away down the 
peach, still shouting. 


AFFLED, Minna. turned to the two sol- 
diers. ‘‘We’ve got to find a fishing 
poat and do it ourselves,’ she declared. 

“{ can’t sail one,” the taller man ob- 
ore I don’t guess we could row to the 
mainland today,” the other added. Across 
a narrow neck of land which connected 
two parts of South Bass island, they could 
see a considerable surf pounding on the 
other shore, in the wind which blew al- 
most directly from the direction of the 
nearest part of the mainland. Well out 
in the lake they could see the Philo Par- 
sons, the black smoke still pouring about 
ner, and the Island Queen, no longer 
lashed fast to the Parsons, but drifting 
away and tilting to one side, as tho she 
had been scuttled. / ; 

“We must try to do something,” Minna 
insisted. ‘There must be boats some- 
where, and men who can sail them.” She 
struck out resolutely down the beach, to- 
ward a cluster of buildings at the inner 
extremity of Put-In-Bay, and the soldiers 
followed uncertainly. 

Here three small sail boats lay at an- 
chor, the largest not much over twenty 
feet in length. 

A lanky boy came galloping past Minna, 
carrying a tablecloth, neatly folded, over 
his arm. ‘‘Here!” she demanded. ‘Who 
does that biggest boat belong to?” 

“Jim Arent,” he replied, over his shoul- 


der. 

“Where does he live?” 

The boy pointed vaguely without stop- 
ping, and Minna hurried to one of a group 
of shacks near the water. A woman came 
bustling out of it, carrying a brown ham 
in each hand. A man next door was 
backing a horse between the shafts of a 
small wagon, and into this wagon the oc- 
cupants of three or four of the shacks 
were hastily dumping an assortment of 
articles—dishes, clothing, a Bible, a sack 
of flour. 

“Where does Jim Arent live?’ Minna 
inquired of the woman, as she added the 
hams to the collection. 

“Across there,” the woman answered, 
motioning with her head. Minna saw a 
small man with a protruding black mous- 
tache and a big woman in a gray wrapper 
struggling with a feather-bed, trying to 
get it out the door of their hut. She hur- 
tied across to them. 

“Are you Mr. Arent?” she inquired. 

The man cast a terrified look at her 
over his shoulder and nodded, still tug- 
ging at the bed, which the big woman 
was now trying to load on his shoulders. 

“The Rebels aren’t coming here,’’ Minna 
declared. “They’re going to Johnson’s 
Island to set free the prisoners. I want 
you to take me in your fishing-boat to 
carry a warning.”’ 

At this moment, the big woman suc- 
ceeded in piling all of the feather-bed 
a-top her husband, and he tripped over a 
pail of swill and fell down, completely 
disappearing under the vast expanse of 


ticking. From beneath came a gasping 
answer: ‘‘Water too rough. Got to save 
this bed.” 


‘Til pay you well,” Minna insisted, as 
the little man emerged from under the 
tick, at the side farthest from his ex- 
asperated wife. 


NSTANTLY, the big woman and the 

little man became attentive. 

‘Tll pay you a hundred dollars to take 
me to the mainland,’ Minna proposed, 
seeing the effect of the mention of money. 

Arent and his wife exchanged glances. 
“You ain’t got that much with you, have 
you?” he challenged her suspiciously. 

“Well, no, I haven’t,” Minna admitted, 
regretting that she had spent so much in 
Detroit. “But I’m Minna Herbst—Gust 
Herbst’s daughter, from Sandusky, and 
you'll get your pay, all right.” 

“Never heard of him.” Arent bent over 
the bed. 

“Well, I’ve got some with me,” Minna 
insisted. She turned aside, and extracted 
a little roll of bills from her stocking. She 
counted these hastily. “I’ve got just thir- 
ty-five dollars,” she announced. Then she 
Temembered the gold-piece which had 
been her father’s parting gift. ‘No, forty- 
five,” she corrected. “I'll give you forty 
dollars in cash, and a check on the San- 
dusky bank for sixty more, if you'll take 
me to the mainland right away—and these 
Soldiers,” she added, as an afterthought, 
Seeing that the seedy fellow at least was 

apparently interested in what she 


Was attempting. 


“Well, I don’t think it can be done,” 


| 





| 








Arent announced judicially, looking across 
the bay to the surf at the far side of the 
island. ‘‘Too much of a blow.” He bent 
once more to the feather-bed. 

“Oh, haven’t you any patriotism, any 
spirit at all?’”? she implored. The irony 
of the question struck her suddenly, but 
she went on heedlessly. ‘‘There’s no dan- 
ger here. All this excitement is foolish. 
The only thing anybody needs to think of 
is getting word to Johnson’s Island.” 

“Well, if you'll give me twenty-five dol- 
lars o’ that for tryin’, I'll try,” Arent con- 
ceded, looking at the money in Minna’s 
hand. 

“Yes, we'll try,’’ the big woman echoed. 

Minna looked them up and down, doubt- 


fully. Apparently, the woman meant to 
go along. If she could get Arent out by 
himself, perhaps she and the soldiers 


could persuade him or force him to con- 
tinue the voyage. But the woman—but 
there seemed nothing else to do. “All 
right,’ she agreed. ‘‘Here’s the money.” 

He counted it over carefully, pocketed 
it under his wife’s attentive regard, and 
disappeared in the house. After what 
seemed a long time te Minna, he came 
back, a fresh chew making a lump the 
size of an egg in his cheek, and began to 
lock the door. 

“We'd better put this here back in,” the 
woman suggested. 

“Ow, yes, I forgot.” He threw the door 
open, and they began another struggle 
with the feather-tick. Minna was almost 
weeping with impatience. But they 
heaved, pulled, grunted, until they finally 
got the huge bulk inside the door. Arent 
climbed out over it, locked the door and 
led the way to his boat. Here there was 
more business of bailing out, inspecting 
the sails, and greasing oarlocks, before 
finally Minna was motioned aboard. When 
she looked about, she noticed that the 
tall soldier had disappeared; but the seedy 
one was close behind her, an admiring 
and dog-like fidelity in his. eyes, not un- 
mixed with cupidity. 

“T’ll pay you well if you’ll help me,”’ she 
told him in an undertone, thinking it best 
to put him definitely in his place at the 
outset. 

“Thank you, miss,” he nodded. “I ain’t 
afraid to trust you.” He smiled on her 
broadly. 

Arent and his wife sculled the big boat 
very slowly out a. few rods. Then Arent 
shook out the sail and they began to run 
surprisingly down the bay, the boat tilting 
thru the choppy water at an amazing 
speed. Arent brought her sharply around 
the headland at the western end of the 
island, under the craggy wall of rock 
which made the shore there. She paused, 
and he took in sail. Then suddenly the 
wind caught her, and she began to tack 
crazily in the heavy waves, leaping high 
over the crests and dropping into the hol- 
lows with splitting reports. The big wo- 
man clung to the tiller grimly, the little 
soldier crouching beside her, and Arent 
strained at the sheets. Minna had hud- 
dled in the bow, and great masses of wa- 
ter swept in across her feet. 

(Continued next week) 





WEEDLESS LAWNS 


“To develop a weedless lawn, the fun- 
damental principle involved is to produce 
so good a turf that there will be no room 
for the weeds to grow,” says A. A. Hane 
sen, of Purdue University. One of the 
commonest faults in lawn making is the 
application of lime, according to the 
Purdue man, who declared that the use 
of lime is practically always followed by 
an increase in the number of weeds 
present. 

The use of cheap seed is another error 
in lawn making, he said. The speaker 
recommended home mixing of three parts 
of blue grass seed and one part of red top, 


f to be sown during the fall at the rate of 


five pounds per 1,000 square feet. Most 
of the cheap lawn mixtures on the mar- 
ket, according te Professor Hansen, con- 
sist mainly of chaff, weed seeds and “‘bot- 
tom timothy” instead of blue grass seed. 

The speaker also pointed out that many 
poor city lawns owe their bad condition 
to poor soil, due to the common practice 
of using the soil that accumulated while 
the house foundations were excavated for 
lawn grading. At least four inches of 
good loam top soil should be added to 
such lawns before they can support a de- 
cent stand of grass, the speaker declared. 





CULTIVATING ALFALFA 


Cultivation is not a new practice, nor 
is it widely used, yet experiments prove 
that cultivation kills the grass and weeds 
that hinder the growth of the alfalfa and 
that prevent it from utilizing all the ben- 
efits that the soil can give. In addition, 
cultivation breaks the crust of the soil, 
enabling the soil to absorb more water 
from the rain. Altho alfalfa is resistant 
to drouth, it uses a great deal of mois- 
ture, and any practice that increases the 
soil water supply, available to the grow- 
ing crop on well drained soil, will directly 
increase its vigor. 

Two to three cultivations are ordinarily 
sufficient and prove most efficient with 
a spring-tooth harow, altho a spike-tooth 
harrow or a rotary hoe may be used. 
Cross harrowing rather than harrowing 
in one direction may be necessary to 
break out dense growths of grass or 
weeds from the stand. In the spring and 
on young stands after the first cutting, 
harrowing should be done carefully to 
avoid pulling the plants from the ground. 
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S9 YEARS OF 


DEPENDABLE 
SEED SERVICE 


Don’t speculate with seeds. Buy seeds 


of -known value from dealers handling 
Hamilton’s Hawkeye Brand Seeds. 
have been selling seeds to Iowa farmers 
for the past 59 years. 
service indicates that we have won con- 
fidence through dependable dealing. We 
buy seeds only from those sources with 
which we are thoroughly familiar. 
then clean and refine these seeds in our 
large and modern seed-cleaning plant. 


We 


Such a term of 


We 


HAMILTON’S “HAWKEYE BRAND” 
SEEDS rate the following grades or 
better: 


Timothy ...:........99.5 Red Clover....... 99 
AISYKE ...c0cc0e00000098 Sweet Clover...99 


If you do not know your nearest Hawk- 


eye Seed dealer, write to us and we will 
advise you by return mail. 
1000 dealers in Iowa. 
ers is located near you and will be glad 
to take care of your needs. 


We have 
One of these deal- 


Hamilton Seed & Coal Co. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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Clean Your Field Faster, Easier! 


CS is an easier, faster job with 
this Dempster Two-Row Cultivator. It cleans 
your field thoroughly, requirin 
Bt Adjustable to every cul- 
ee Convenient center control 

ams in pairs and adjusts gangs for 


you and your horses. 
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narrow -or wide rows. 


Ask Your Dealer 
toshow you this Dempster 
Cultivator .. . Investigate 
its labor and time-saving 
features... If there is no 
Dempsterdealer rear you, 
write us for full details, 
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yangs instantly at same time. 
‘on. 


e truck assures 
full freedom in turning. 
Strong, rigid, light steel 
frame. acked by 
Dempster’s 50 years 
of manufacturing ex- 
perience. (C2) 


DEMPSTER MILL MFG. CO. 
731_ South Gth Street 
Beatrice, Nebr. 
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MARKETS. 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage coiumns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 

. present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a_ whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 150 per cent of pre-war and 107 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that cattle, wool, lumber and the wages of 
city labor are abdve the general price 
level. Hogs, wheat, oats, eggs and copper 
are decidedly below the general price 
level. In most cases the failure of these 
commodities to advance as much as other 
products is due to overproduction. 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
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Fisher’s index number ...... | 150| 10% 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-pound fat cattle ...... 173 118 
1,100-pound fat cattle ...... 172 121 
Canners and cutters ........ 162 122 
POOGOIS pac makion se haa ane ss 192 134 
HOGS—At Chicago 
Heavy hogs . 96 72 
Light hogs . ° 97 68 
Pe veh ceens 92 60 
Sows (rough) . 83 68 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
SS nin ks nh abuses bbe {| 201] 114 

WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool at Boston 173] = 124 
Light cow hides at Chicago. 153| 164 
GRAIN 

At Chicago— 
Corn, No. 2 mixed ..... ae 154 143 
Oats, No. 2 White ..ccccscvee 12 134 
Wheat, No. 2 red .....0- cess 141 126 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... 128 108 

On lowa Farms— 

OE | os ces seen ope cen eineses 150 153 
RTI ss cicaliceibemuenbinin deetpenaaiatiae { 20 134 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 163 134 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee. 167 110 
Bran, at Kansas City ....... 166) 146 
Shorts, at Kansas City ...... 157 133 
HAY 
Ne 1 timothy, at Chicago ... 102} 95 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 143] 123 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago .......... 149 100 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... 177 62 
Timothy seed, at Chicago ... 51 67 
Cotton, at New York ........ 146 138 
Tiges, at Chicas ..-.ccceccss- 125 111 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
OS ee eceet eee 105 93 
BD <. tevceweevieelows enusswe 106 68 
HAM weewrcone Coe reeersrovess 139 77 
Ban a. .eee ee eeeeeeseeeeee: 131 82 
FUTURES—At Chicago 

Corn— 
OF eee. ecccccsccccorccce 146 141 
Sree eer oe 145 135 
Beptembes 2.200000 cccveccce 144 130 
Oats— 
BERS kt scvcwsee CeetoOredrooees 119 135 
CC — e Sovseceeoocccvcces 111 121 
Septemrber ..ccccoccsccsecs-P 107 110 
‘heat— 
| eee ececesedes concce 116 105 
SUES veces weeocceceerccccoocs 117 106 
September ..ccccccccccvcses 124 106 
ard— 
BES case bececgussscesescecs 109 95 
SERY ccvccccccewocccsvesoece 113 96 
Sides— 
BY cseconeve ee sen opode 108 80 
WUT bon s.cinnso0ssnee basenes 106 83 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville ........ 80 80 
Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 116 89 
Copper, at New York ........ 86 105 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 141 89 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. o. b. Wash- 
MERION Sacco a. cweenwee 171 91 
Yellow Pine (southern) 
No. 2 com. boards. 177 105 
Yellow Pine (southern) < 
1x6 and 2 B (finish) ... 183|" 89 
ON EE EE EO 139 96 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, 
outside of New York, 
month of February ....... 223 102 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 
He RS Sas aig 109 104 
Industrial stocks ............ 292 130 
Railroad stocks ............. 127 108 














RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
eorn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 eent of pre-war normal, and on 
eattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getti 
about 63.8 cents an hour, a$ compa: 
with 27 cents in 1914, or abGut 236 per 
eent of the pre-war normal. 
FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of - 
hands in Iowa are about 150 per cent 





of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximately 
120 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

JULY HOG PRICES — With pre-war rela- 
tionships as a base, July lard now indi- 
cates a price of $9.21 for heavy hogs at 
Chicago next July. July rib sides in- 
dicate a price of $8.64 for heavy hogs 
next July. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
March 10, 1928, of the 1923-1927 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 93 per cent, grain 117 per 
cent, livestock 97 per cent, lumber 88 
per cent, ore 81: per cent, and miscel- 
laneous merchandise 104 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 230 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


extras, last week 
cheddar cheese, 
23%4c; eggs, 
week before 
week before 
week be- 


Butter, creamery 
49c, week before 48%4c; 
last week 23c, week before 
fresh firsts, last week 27c, 
27c; ducks, last week 28c, 
28c; fat hens, last week 28c, 
fore 26c. 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at $1.01%. These bonds are par at 
4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.00 
per cent. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 


The Week’s Markets 












































CATTLE 
i o 
- A n 
& Yi g 
z ois 
a 3s 
° Oo] 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | | 
steers (1,100-1,500 lbs.) | 
Choice and prime— | 
ee eer 13.88/14.62|13.62 
Week before ......... shai: hens staal 
EMBL WOK .cccccccseecs Set Re na 
Week before .........{18.12/13.75|13.00 
Medium— vee 
Last week ...cccececee+{11.38)12.25/11.25 
Week before .........(11.38[12.12|11.42 
Common— | 
Last week .....s.cce.-| 9.00/10.00] 8.88 
Week before ......... 9.00} 9.88] 8.88 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Tbs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week .....¢..e.--{13.62/14.50/13.42 
Week before ........./13.75/14.12/14.00 
Medium and good— 
RASt WEEE 2. ccccccscce 11.50}12.75/11.50 
Week before .........{21.62/12.62/11.75 
Common— 
Last week .....e-see..| 9.00/10.00} 8.88 
Week before .........| 9.00) 9.88) 8.88 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 
Last week .......eee../11.62/12.12)11.60 
Week before ........-)21.38/12.12|11.62 
Cows— 
Last week ....-..ee..~}10.25/10.75/10.50 
Week before ........./10.25/10.88/10.50 
Bulls— 
Last week ...... cccces! 8.22] 9.18] §.05 
Week before ...4....-.| 8.00} 9.12/ 8.38 
Canners and ecutters— 
Last week ...... ecceee| 5.62) 5.88] 5.62 
‘Week before ...... eee] 5.62] 5.50] 5.62 
Stockers and feeders— 
st week ...... oobees 11.75)11.75/11.38 
Week before .........{11.88|11.75/11.62 
Cows and heifers— 
EC WEE cores nvecccs 8.25) 7.88) 8.62 
Week before ......... 7.75| 7.88] 8.38 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— 
WOOK 2.2.20. bree 7.70] 7.95) 7.65 
eek before ......... 7.75| 8.05] 7.82 
Medium (200-250 Ibs 
Last week .... 7.95| 8.15) 7.90 
Week PE oS roccess 8.00) 8.35) 8.02 
Light (150-200 Ibs.) 
NS rere 7.82] 8.00) 7.95 
eek before ...i...... 7.88] 8.20) 8.08 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) 
SE orinesewnes 97.52) 7.52] 7.75 
Week before ......... 7.52] 7.62| 7.85 
Smooth and rough ; 
heavy packing sows 
(250 Ibs. up)— 
Last week ............| 6.80] 7.02] 6.65 
‘Week before .........| 6.82] 7.28} 6.75 
Pigs (130 lbs. down) 
et We Sos wees as 6.88! 7.12 
BOCK “WOES os dee céudoese. 7 7.12 
Stock pigs— 
MRO WRG Ss ssc ces ove 6.50 7.05 
eek before ......... ar 7.00 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | | 
medium to prime— | 
EASE WOON. . viccccccus 16.30/16.95/16.25 
Week before ......... 15.58/16.18/15.25 
Lambs, culls and common | | 
ee 14.00/14.50/12.88 
Week before ...1...... 13.00!13.92/12.00 
Yearling wethers, medium | 
to. prime— | 
Last week ............{12.50/14.80/12.75 
Week before ......... 12.12|14.32/12.12 
Ewes, medium to choice— | 
WEEK ccrveceseccel 6S 933 8.25 
Week before .........| 8.42] 8.75) 8.00 
Feeder lambs, medium to 
choice— 
Last week ............/15.38/15.92 
Week before ......... 15.58/16.18 














NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 










































































HAY 
5 ; 
n 
£i gs]? 
z e| 
O| o 
(Mixed clover, No. 1— 
Se Es Siege Meer 18.50 
WOE | Sccsukedheas cieneee 17.00 
Timothy, No. 1— 
OE Ee, er) Ser 18.50 
ON OUOER: is ost cecelee > cats 17.00 
Alfalfa, choice— 
UE Saar 23.00/26.50 
Week before ......... 20.50/ 26.50 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Last week ....-.ec.- e+ /21.50/24.25 
Week before ..ccccccc 19.50/24.25 
Alfalfa, standard— 
EGRt WEG. occ ccccee «+ -/19.00/22.00 
Week before ......... 17.00/22.00 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 
Risse’ 2. cnc ofc 114.50/19.00 
Week before .........| -50/18.25 
Oat straw— | 
Ne ee eee 7.50) 6.25!10.50 
Week before ......... 7.50) 6.25/10.50 
GRAIN 
eis 
° . = 
3 = S 
ai a2ie}2 
3 & = n 
= £ C) o 
o fo) M a) 
Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week - 11.02%] .96 96 
Week befor {1.01 -9314| .94 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week ..../1.01%/| .941%4] .94 .94 
Week before ..| .97%] .9146| .91%| .90% 
Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last week ....| .97%4| .93 93%] .91% 
Week before ..| .93%] .89 .8914| .88 
Oats— 
Last week .. 61 .60 -614%4| .57%4 
Week before -5856| .59%4| .57%4| 57% 
Barley— 
Last week ....| .97 91 -94 
Week before -9414| .88146] .88 
Rye— | 
Last week ....[1.221%6/1.12 [1.12 
Week before ../1.18%/1.08 {1.06 
Wheat, No. 2 hard 
Last week ..../1.43 [1.37 /1.4516/1.30 
Week before ..|1.40 [1.33 [1.44 [1.29 
FEEDS 
* 
2 2 = o 
at VES) 23... 
e{ gists] ¥ 
5) Teles 
_ oC — co) = 
=i Meat Al o 
Bran— | | 
Last week..../39.25/36.75|/36.75/38.00 
Week before. .|39.25|36.25/36.25/38.00 
Shorts— | | 
Last week....|38.25/37.00/36.25/39.00 
Week before. .|38.25|37.00/35.75/39.00 
Hominy feed— 
Last week eae Sas 37.00 
Week before..|36.50)..... - |85.00 
Linseed meal 
(oO. p.)— 
Last week..../54.25|..... 52.25 
Week before. .|51.75 48.75 
Cottonseed (41 
per cent)— a 
Last week..../49.00 
Week before. ./49.00 
Tankage 
Cae WCON. « kchesccc 60.00}..... 65.00/65.00 
Week before..|..... 60.00]..... 65.00/65.00 
Gluten— 
SE POOR a6 ches scickow since csets «. 138.70 
MOON PORGTC. ohiescchesecoleonds - 138.70 




















*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 


CHICAGO No. 2 CORN PRICES 









































1928 | 1927] 1926 | 1925 
March 16 ........ 1.0134| .755g| .773¢]1. 
March 17 ........(1.00%| .74%| .7714/1.225 
March 19 ....c0ce 1.01%] .73% i tes et 
March 20: ...0.050 02%| .725%4| .73 [1.25 
MIBTOCH 2 ..ccosee 1.02%| .72%]| .7314/1.265 
March 22 ........ 1.02%4| .7134| .71%4|1.26 

CHICAGO HOG PRICES 

1928 | 1927 | 1926 | 1925 
March 16 ...c.ce. 8.25) 11.10] 11.90] 13.90 
March 27 ..ccccs 8.20} 11.10] 11.80! 13.10 
March 19 ........ 8.05! 11.25] 11.80] 13.90 
BasTCR ZO... ectee 8. 1.25] 11.85} 13.70 
MARC 22 oc ccess 8.00} 11.30] 11.75] 13.55 
March 22 ...-.... 8.05] 11.25] 11.70] 13.30 














LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

(Liverpool—Last week $12.97, week be- 
fore $12.85. Chicago—Last week $11.52, 
week before $11.27. 


ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 


No. 2 May corn at Buenos Aires sold last 
week for 86%4c, week before 85%c. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 5lc, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 23c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $16.80, 
and cotton at New York 19.8c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 83%c 
for No. 3 shelled and 81%ec for No. 4 yel- 
low shelled, oats 50%c, wheat $1.21. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard for the third week in 
March were 16,586,000 ynounds, as com- 
pared with 11,955,000 pounds for the week 
before and 7,755,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork for the 
third week in March were 3,632,000 
pounds, as compared with 3,845,000 pounds 
the week before and 5,173,000 pounds for 
the same week last year. 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 
Exports of wheat for the third week 














in March were 2,907,000 bushels, as com- - 





pared with 2,749,000 bushels the week be. 
fore and 3,818,000 bushels for the Same 
week last year. Exports of corn the thirg 
week in March were 416,000 b 
cempared with 638,000 bushels for the 
week before and_ 117,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. Exports of oats for 
the third week in March were 266,009 
bushels, as compared with 316,000 bushels 
for the week before and 110,000 bushels fo; 
the same week last year. 





Livestock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 65 per cent of the ten. 
year average, as contrasted with 116 pep 
cent for fat cattle, 90 per cent for Sheep 
and 108 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re. 
ceipts and prices as they have prevaileg 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating all seasonal bias. 


















































*HOGS 
a | eZ 
n ne 
ee) 25] § 
$2] So] gg 
os Os | SE 
MO} Mol] og 
January 27 to Feb. 2 106} 120) 7% 
February 3to 9... 109! 131! §9 
February 10 to 16... 126] 141] ¢ 
February 17 to 23 ........ 117| 136] 63 
February 24 to March 1..| 105 13| 67 
March 2 to 8 117, 135] ¢& 
Marcn. 9 to 1d .. 111] 115) @ 
March 16 to 22 ... Ae ee ee 
TCATTLE 
Januarv 27 to Feb. 2.... 93 93] 19% 
PeSrunry -3 20 OC .cckcicce 92 72| 130 
February 10 to 16 ........ 98 81] 122 
February 17 to 23 ...cerxe- 87 80) 124 
February 24 to March 1.. 71 76| 122 
March 2to 8... “a 79 76| 119 
March 9 to 15.. ae 83 78| 118 
B¥arch 36 0 35 oo scccccne 80 71| 116 
tSHEEP 
January 27 to Feb. 2....| 115 86] 82 
February & to (9°. 6ccccss 104 92| 9 
February 10 to 16 ........ 123] 105) 94 
February 17 to 23 ........ 114 97| 92 
February 24 to March 1..| 117] 111] 9 
MATGR (2.10 (© occeccwivies 99 73| 9 
Rewer 9 CO 26 c oicscn cae 97 80! kg 
ee ae 95 731 90 
¢LAMBS 
January 27 to Feb. 2....| 115 86} 4 
Pepriary 310 9 <. scsce 104 92| 101 
February 10 to 16 -......- 123] 105] 104 
February 17 to 23 ........ 114 97| 103 
February 24 to March 1..{ 117} 111| 103 
1 Si i ae Sr 99 73| 101 
penrem ~9 80 FG: 205.6505. 97 80| 104 
Mareh 26 10. 22 ..cécicccss 95] 73) 108 








*Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

*Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. 

tShep and lamb receipts are combined. 


When 
You Invest- 


When you buy goods, you 
go where you can get the best 
merchandise at reasonable 
prices. When you buy the 
service of a lawyer, doctor or 
architect, you get the best 
man you can find at the price 
vou ean afford. What do you 
do when you invest? 

Wouldn’t it be a good idea 
to buy bonds from a house 
that has proved its ability to 
pick safe securities over a 
period of more than thirty 
years? Can you beat the 
combination of a_ reliable 
house and sound, investigated 
bonds? y 

As a starter, why not mail 
us the coupon below? 

George M. Bechtel & Co., Bech- 
tel Bldg., Davenport, Ia.: I am 
interested in knowing more 
about your safe bonds. Send 


full information, without obliga- 
tion. 











Name 





Established 1891 
Towa’s Oldest and Largest Bond House 


— 
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‘ ect lubrication insures long life. 


Meme Hay & Mill Feed Co., Sioux City, lewa 


ARMER, March 30, 1928 





| (27) 537 

















7 
‘Distinctively Better \ 


HUMMER Rotary Hoe—extrastrong; 


y superior features. 7 and 10% 
foot widths. Only tool 





Cultivator }) that effectively culti- 
No.9 less || vates soy beans; pulverizes 
eo : the wheat field crust; kills 
Self- Aetread, {| Weeds without injuring 
eh ste plants; prepares perfect 
Nothing tobreak ff} 8taSS — un 3; can be 
t out of or- jf €AUiPpe with grass seed- 
rh ‘simple, dur- er. Write for low price and 
able. Write for literature. 

— Hummer Plow Works 

Springfield Dept.4 Il. 











Makers of Sattley Tools 


76 Years in Business 








PALBERTA= Canada 


“The Sunshine Land of Promise”’ 


The touring season will soon 
be here. Make up a party and 
motor across the border to Sun- 
ny Southern Alberta—the land 
of scenic mountain beauty and 
wealth producing farm lands. 


A royal welcome awaits you 
here. The renowned Calgary 
Stampede is on from July 9 to 
14. Seven big days of Western 
fun. Write for any information 
you desire on roads, tours, 
camps or land. 


Alberta Development Board 


J, H. HANNA, Secy., CALGARY, ALBERTA 






































[BALSAM | 

= A reliable liniment, = 

= counter-irritant and blister. = 

= The Lawrence- = 

= Williams Co, == 
Cleveland, O. 

















REDUCE PUFFED ANKLES 


Absorbine reduces strained, puffy 
ankles, lymphangitis, poll evil, fistula, 
boils, swellings, Stops lameness and 
allays pain, Heals sores, cuts, bruises, 
boot chafes, Does not blister or re- 
move hair. Horse can be worked while 
treated, At druggists, or $2.50 post- 
paid, Describe your case for special 
instructions. Horse book 5-S free. 

Grateful user writes: ‘‘Have tried every- 
thing. After 3 applications of Absorbine, 


found swelling gone. Thank you for the 
Wonderful results obtained. ‘*I will recom: 


ABSORBIN 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 
F. YOUNG, Inc. 289 an St., Springfield 


MORTON GiainELEVATOR 


Built of 3-inch Lumber and 
Heavy Roller Chain. 

Wm. Garbers, Napoleon, O., 
says: “I elevate 100 Bushels 
Grain In 4-Minutes with my 
MORTON ELEVATOR. 

Strongest, Simplest and Easi- 
est Running. Catalog Free 


MORTON PRODUCTS CO.,Box720 Morton, Ill. 


ALFALFA and Prairie Hay 


in car lots. Guaranteed weights and grades 
at right prices. 



















































“Another 


fireless cooker.” 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 
use for mail order catalogs 
is to pack around the can in a home-made 





“HE LEFT WITHOUT THE SIGN, BUT 
HE NEVER FORGOT THE GRIP” 








MENT SI 


> An 











Ralph Austin, Dumont, Iowa, takes the 


three bucks from a field of seven hun- 
dred contestants last month. Then came 
Carl Wright, of Storm Lake, Iowa, in 


second place, and two bucks richer. Carl 
said, ‘‘He isn’t rich, but he puts on a lot 
of dog.’”” Third money goes to Mrs. Gil- 
bert Swanson, Ogden, Iowa, who submit- 
ted, ‘‘He thought he had caught a sucker, 
but he only got a bite.” 

Oh, yes, there has to be honorable men- 


tion, too. Mrs. Earl Schenk, Humboldt, 
Iowa, says, “Lots of apple sauce, a hot 
dog, and maybe minced ham to boot.” 
Then there was Merle Leeper, Earlham, 
Iowa, who furnished, ‘His resting place 
will be well marked.” Also Howard 


Hicks, Monticello, Iowa, who wrote, “‘An- 
other air man about to take off on a non- 
stop flight.” 

Yes, sir, it was sure a hot contest. And 
they were the snappiest titles, too! More 
fun to read them! Perhaps it was spring 
that spurred on the artists. Well, speak- 
ing of spring. remember how sassy that 
old sow is when you bother the pigs? And 
spring brings the hoboes who reside in 





| I've stood a jo Fay 





hay stacks. Only this Bo didn’t remember 
that the old sow wouldn’t share bunks. So 
he is leaving, rather informally, too. All 
right, what’s the name of it all? 








MUCH ALIKE 


Guide: “This, sir, is the Leaning Tower 
of Pisa.” 

American Tourist: “Pisa? Let me 
| think. No, that doesn’t sound like the 


name of the contractor who built my 
house, but it looks like his work.” 








NOT SO GOOD ; 
“Now that we’re married, 


Hopeful: 
stay with your folks for a 


dear, we can 
while.” 


Bride: “Oh, we couldn’t do that.” 


Hopeful: “Why not?” 
Bride: “They are still staying with 
theirs.”’ 
TIME TO SETTLE 
Customer: “I’ve brought that last pair 


of trousers to be reseated. You know, 
I sit a lot.” 
Tailor: ‘Yes, and I hope you’ve brought 


the bill to be receipted, too. You know 


JUST THE SAME 
“You’re suffering from _ indigestion. 
Drink a cup of hot water every morning.” 
“T’'ve been doing that for some time, 
doctor, only my wife calls it coffee.” 


A very religious man was to be op- 
erated on. As the nurse began to admin- 
ister the ether, the patient sat up sud- 
denly. 

“Doctor,” 
once.” 

“Nonsense, man, we're about to operate 
on you,” protested the surgeon. 

“Oh, yes, I know; but won’t you open 
with a prayer?” 


he said, ‘‘call a minister at 


LIKE SOME WE’VE SEEN 
A man who was writing home told the 
folks about a show he had seen, named 
“Unele Tom’s Cabin.” “The dogs were 
good,’’ the man wrote, “‘but the support 
was terrible.” 





All answers must be in by April 24. 
issue of May 4. 


WHAT IS THE BEST TITLE FOR THIS PICTURE? 


Joshaway offers $3.00 for the best, $2.00 for second best and $1.00 for third. 


The winners will be announced in our 
No limit to the number of titles one person can send. Write 
In case 


answers on a posteard and send them to Joshaway, Wallaces’ Farmer. 
of a tie, duplicate prize will be awarded for the full amount of the prize. 
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SEED GORN 














Stiff-Stalked Hi-Bred 











lowa Yield Test Trophy Winner 
1925- 1926-1927 

Hi-Bred Corn has won more yield 
test gold medals, blue ribbons, diplomas 
and trophies than any other corn. But 
Hi-Bred has more than yield. 

Stiff-Staiked—Hi-Bred Corn has a 
stiffer stalk than any corn offered for 
sale in Iowa. Sixty farmers who grew 
Hi-Bred last year commented on its 
stiffness of stalk. If you have a wind 
storm in late summer or fall, you will 
find Hi-Bred Corn far superior to any 
strain of Reid corn. MHi-Bred is the 
corn for silage or fodder, because it is 
leafy and doesn’t blow down like other 
corn. Stiff-stalked Hi-Bred makes bet- 
ter winter stalk pasture. 

_Write for prices and more informa- 
tion to 

HI-BRED CORN. Co., 
J. J. Newlin, Manager, Grimes, lowa 
Nine miles N. W. Des Moines, on Iowa 
Primary No. 7 














Se, 









w Dent 


N comes thru with high yield records, 
L not only in the state und county tests 
but on individual farms. his clearly proves that 
Black’s Yellow Dent is not an accident but the result 
of 19 years of careful breeding and selection. The 
weather was very favorable last season which en- 
abled us to get a nice lot of choice seed hung up 
early: the best we have ever bad: strong vitality and 
free from disease. Gets ripe 8 to 10 days earlier than 
Reid’s Dent. Growing Black’s Yellow Dent means 
bigger returns for you from every acre and still no 
more work. Write a card today for free descriptive 
circular and reduced prices. Also Manchu Soy Beans 
for sale. CLYDE BLACK, DALLAS GENTER, DALLAS COUNTY, IOWA 

Increase your yields 


Ss E 3 D co R N by planting Joslin’s 


Yellow Dent, matures 110 days, also Joslin’s 90 
to 100 day Yellow Dent, and Silver King (white) 
matures 100 to 110 days. They give high yields 
and will mature best quality corn. The result of my 
20 years selecting and breeding, makes them best 
dependable varieties, now successfully grown in 
every county in Iowa. The corn you should plant, 
disease free, early picked tests 95 to 97%, 15 days ap. 
proval teat. satisfaction guaranteed or money refun- 
euler SQUARE DEAL SEED FARM ina 
Route No. 3 Allen Joslin 





Holstein, lowa 


GOLDEN KING SEED CORN 


First in Northern®Section, Iowa State Corn 
Yield Test for 1927, and averaged first place 
for past five years. Has proved to be the 
earliest maturing variety and showing the 
lowest moisture content when picked. Yielded 
6.3 bu. in District No. 2 and 11 bu. in District 
3, above samples actually taken from farmers’ 
corn planter boxes. Write now for prices and 
information. 

WM. McARTHUR, Mason City, Ia., R. F. D.5 


HULLED SWEETS 4 (jf) 


PE: 
BU. 
fied Ree 








eeds. Our prices lowest 
describing all Field Seeds. Tnvestionte feet Clover now. 
BERRY SEED CO., Box 1204, Clarinda, lowa 


ALO 
SILOS 


Bop asilo this summer 
f with Kalo Vitrified 
Salt Glazed Blocks. 
Kalo built silos distingu‘sh 
&@ farm. hey are as near 
a : perfect as it possible to 
make them. 
Don’t confuse Kalo Blocks 
with ordinary tile blocks. 
They are made m our 
superior Kalo shale and are 
unsurpassed for strength 
and beauty. 
Let us send you full intur- 
mation about Kalo 
Blocks, and their 
many uses in farm 
ail r p an 















































Kalo Brick and Tile Co. 
603 Snell Building, Fort Dodge, Iowa 




















CROSS DRIVEWAY 
ELEVATOR 


4 
MALLEABLE OR ROLLER CHAIN 
Runs easiest. No short turns 
Built strongest. Lasts longest. 
Greater capacity. Thousands in use, 


SET IN YOUR CRIB 















WALLACES’ FARMER, March 








Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these columns .4 By 





RATE Sc PER WORD 
tisemen 


this office not later 


and changes in reash 
it bef. ye EE f pubii< 
ursday, eight days before Gone st Bi 


te" than Pharsday 
a ag ad n pom 3 your F advertisement give e full detail! 


THE NAME AND ADDRESS Be - BE 
initiel tall a nay pled ot eine 9 ' ta 

each or number counted as one be 
am of twenty words. Remittance musé |.;'¥ 





















SCHEDULE OF RATES 


FARM LANDS 


| 


FARM LANDS 


MISCELLANEOUS 








WISCONSIN 


SOUTH AMERICA 


— en, 


COAL 


























No. Words | No. Insertions 
1 3 4 

| ee rere $1.69 |$3.20 {$4.80 |$6.40 
BE Sa cen pies eeees'e 1.68 | 3.36 | 5.04 | 6.72 
Be tpaisbeiksi<ssans 1.76 | 3.52 | 5.28 | 7.04 
ae shtaciwestnes ork 1.34 | 3.68 | 5.52 | 7.36 
ny <ghacgcusupmentee® 1.92 | 3.84 | 5.76 | 7.68 
RES SS aS 2.00 | 4.00 | 6.00 | 8.00 
BE Meco wale 0 wecceees| 2.08 | 4.16 | 6.24 | 8.32 
eee weccecccees| 216 | 4.32 | 6.48 | 8.64 
28 reer -72 | 8.96 
EE ROGERS SF 2.32 | 4.64 | 6.96 | 9.28 

No advertisement for less than 60 


$1. 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or nrint your advertisement. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio 

station, broadcasts produce markets 
noon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins 
Co., 1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. 
Poultry-veal wanted for premium trade, 
especially capons. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


PUREBRED English Shepherd pups, black 

with white collar, extra good cattle 
Ht =. to please you; males, 
$10; females, Henry Hansen, Cedar 
Falis, Iowa. 


HEMALE Pointer, 

















two years, $5; Collie 
male, six months, $7; three-fourths Fox 
Terrier, one-fourth bull, eight months; 
males, $5; females, $3. 50; Rat dog, $5: 
Stock dog, $8. Bernard Loy, D 
PUREBRED German Police pu — wolf 
gray, fine stock and watch dogs, heel- 
ers, best of breeding. Harold Roe, Belle- 
vue, Iowa. 
SHBPHERD and Collie pups from good 
stock; males, $5; females, $2.75. B. A. 
Strem, Hector, inn. 
MINKS 
WILL pay top price for live minks; send 
for prices. Erdahl Fox Farm, Blue 
Earth, Minn. 


FARM LANDS 
CALIFORNIA 
HE San Joaquin Valley of Californ 
general farming is a ying business, 
feeding millions of ple 
cities. —_— ge gig with 
hegs and poultry, a 
A small one-family farm, with little e hired 
labor, insures success. You can work out- 
doors all the year. Newcomers welcome. 
The Santa Fe Railway has no land to sell, 
but offers a free service in he 
get right location. Write for 
San Joaquin Valley folder or get our 
farm paper—“The Barth”—free for six 
months. C. Ll. Seagraves, General Colo- 
nization Agent, Genta Fe Railway, 910 
Raflway Exchange, Chicago. 
CANADA 
640-ACRE dairy and stock farm; hew 
buildings; barn with 60 stanchions; 100 
acres in alfalfa; 50 Holstein cows, one 
herd bull, T. B. tested; 50 miles from 
Winnineg; $40 per acre, including cattle; 
easy terms. Manitoba Dairy Farms, Ltd., 
Pioneer Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
MINNESOTA 
HAVE fifty good improved farms for sale 
in southern Minnesota. A full list sent 
on request. Leo Hartfiel, Rushmore, Minn. 
MISSOURI 
40 ACRES, five miles Sedalia, three- 
fourths mile No. 50, mile to school; 35 
aeres in cultivation; no rocks, dark loam 
soil; produced 50 bushels corn, two tons 
hay per acre 1927, you should do better; 
blue grass pasture, three acres woodland, 
g@o00d variety fruit, grapes and berries; 
four-room frame house, barn, hen house. 
smoke house, garage; ideal for dairy and 












































poultry and a splendid place to live; $2,800, 
$800 cash. George S. Graves, 202 East 
Fifth St., Sedalia, Mo. 





FOR SALE at bargain, 77-acre fruit and 
dairy farm; St. Louis county, near St. 





Louis; good schools and churches; ad- 
dress, Geo. W. Taylor, owner, Compton 
Ridg., St. Louis, Mo. 

MONTANA 





LAND Opening—New 75-mile branch to 

be built this year in Montana, opens 
1.500,00f acres good farm land. Profitable 
for wheat, cattle, sheep, hogs. Send for 
free new line book, also free books on 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Ida- 
ho, Washington and Oregon. Low home- 


seekers’ excursion rates. E. C. Leedy, 
Dept. 607, Great Northern Railway, St. 
Paul, Minn. 





WISCONSIN 


FARM and enjoy life where farming pays 

—in upper Wisconsin, the Cloverland of 
America. Great dairy country—clover 
grows wild. Potatoes, barley, oats, rye, 
hay, never failing crops. Plenty sun- 
shine and rain. natural drainage. 
Lake country—fishing, hunting, trapping. 





Fine roads, modern settlements, high 
schools, churches, cream _ routes, _tele- 
phones. Po ged biggest markets in United 
States. 40 and 80- 


00 pleaseeo settlers. 
acre caer $12 to $ 

somewhat higher. small 
down ~~ acmae 10 years on sumone. 
Start now, we show you how. Our free 
beok, “Happy Homes and That 
Pay in Happy Land,” contains letters 
from settlers, lenge of homes and coun- 
try. Write for it t Edward Hines 
Farm Land Co., Bn 139, 100 W. Mon- 
roe St., Chicago, Hil. 








HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 
clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 


| schools, in the heart of the dairy coun- 


try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 


DAIRY stock and diversified farm lands, 
Bayfield county, Wisconsin; unimproved 
and a improved; good roads and 
schools. w price, easy terms. Rust- 
Owen Lumber Co., Drummond, Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE following farms located in south- 
western Missouri are offered for sale, 
the owners being engaged in other busi- 
ness, are willing to sell at an unusually 
low figure. Each property is actually 
worth twice the amount of sale <-> For 
complete information write to C. F. Loud- 
erback, Custodian, Fort Scott, Kansas. 
280 acres, 10 miles northwest of Bolivar, 
a fine stock farm _ with 
two of improvements, one house 
valued ae $4,000, the other at $1,000; 
total value of improvements, $6,000. 
This farm can be purchased for $11,000. 
240 acres, seven miles west of Mil- 
ler, Missouri, in Lawrence county; 
has new barn, good house and other 
buildings; value of improvements, $2,500; 
more than 6,000 bushels of corn has been 
raised on this farm; water for 200 head of 
stock the year round. Price, $11,500. 
140 acres, six miles south and east of 
Halfway, in Polk yf Mo.; improve- 
ments valued at $2,00 Price, $5,500. 
320 acres, north of ‘Springtieia, Mis- 
souri, in Green county; a fine stock 
and dairy farm, in the dairy 
district of Springfield; every foot can 
be cultivated. Value of improvements, 
$3,000. On gravel road. Price, $19,000. 
200 acres, five miles west of Bolivar, Mo., 
in Polk county, and one-half mile from 
Highway 54, a fine chicken and dairy farm, 
has $4,000 ‘worth of first-class improve- 
ments, 10-acre apple orchard. Price, $6,500. 
219 acres, 5 miles southeast of Iberia, Mo., 
in Miler county, a fine stock farm, im- 
provements valued at $2,000. Price, $7,000. 
260 acres, 5 miles northwest of Iberia, Mo., 
in Miller county, short distance from 
graveled highway to county-seat. All 
in hay land, 40 acres of timber, one of the 
finest farms in Miller county. Improve- 
ments valued at $4,000. Price, $12,000. 
320 acres, 12 miles east of West Plains, 
Missouri, in Oregon county; few farms 
have improvements equal to this farm, 
valued at ne of the one 
bargains in the Ozarks. Price, $6,500 
318 acres, 10 miles south and east of 
Hazelgreen, Mo., in La Clede county, on 











‘Gasconade river, bottom and upland. Im- 


provements valued at $1,800. Price, $5, 000. 
160 acres, 5 miles west of Rolla, Mo., in 
Phelps county, located within one and a 
half miles of Highway 66, the Main St. of 
America. One of the fine equipped stock 
and dairy farms of Missouri. Dairy barns, 
concrete milk house and cooling dept. 
Chicken houses. Value of improvements, 
6,000. A great opportunity for some one 
to enter the dairy business. Price, $6,500. 


160 acres, 1% miles northwest of Kim- 

ll, Kanses. in Neosho county. All 
can be_ cultivated. One of the fine 
wheat farms of Neosho county. Im- 


provements valued at $2,000. Price, $7,800. 
For complete information of above farms, 
write to Louderback, Custodian, 
Fort Scott, Kansas. 

Ww allaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 








BRAZIL, South America, colony forming. 

Your opportunity to own stock ranch or 
farm near Atlantic seaports at a trifle of 
value. Sure market, healthy climate, 
highest references. H. Frank, Box 890, 
Station ‘‘C,” Los Angeles, Calif. 


CLUB together and buy your coal in car 

load lots and save yourself plenty, 
Quality, preparation and weights guaran. 
teed. What are your requirements? Write 
us today. Sales Manager, 1205 Fisher 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 





SOUTH DAKOTA 


640-ACRE farm in South Dakota, 12 miles 

from railroad and town of 900; 200 acres 
under cultivation; house, barn, granary; 
land well adapted to grazing; good record 
for wheat, flax, barley, oats, corn, hogs; 
lake close by, good fishing; best pheasant 
hunting in country. This layout would be 
wonderful for man who wants to go into 
cattle or sheep raising Some foothills 
provide wonderful pooner and forage. 
Address, Box 6, care of Wallaces’ Farmer. 


TEXAS 

A NEW railroad. New territory and new 

opportunities in a first class diversified 
farming section of the Panhandle of Tex- 
as. Justify your investigation. For in- 
formation, address, M. x Oates, Agricul- 
tural Agent, F. W. & D. C. Ry., Wichita 
Falls, Texas. 











CREAM SEPARATORS 

$22.50 and up; 
for descriptive 
Vega Separator 


VEGA cream en mage be 
fully guaranteed. 
matter or ask dealer, 
Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
FARM MACHINERY 
FOR SALE—Used engines, all in goog 
working condition; two 10 H. P. Pair. 
banks-Morse, one 7 H. P. Waterloo ang 
two 1% H. P. Fairbanks-Morse. For de. 
seription and prices, write, Lundgren. 
Reis Co., 125 College Ave., Des Moines, la, 
BULL DOG Disc Jointer—Cuts thru and 
turns under corn stalks, heavy clovers, 
straw and trash. Tractor — — 
Fordson Start-Ezy crank. & G. 
Mullis Gi 














drive. Free literature. 
Mfg. Co., Rushville, Ind. 


GOPHER TRAPS 











MISCELLANEOUS 

NEW railway branch, eastern Montana, 

taps rich agricultural land; reasonable 
prices and terms. Also land in Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, Idaho, Washington 
and Oregon. Free literature. . W. By: 
erly, 34 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, 

Inn. 

WaHaces’ Farmer classified ads _ put 
you in touch with a market for -farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 


HELP WANTED 











TRAPS for catching pocket gophers; cir. 
cular sent free. A. F. Renken, G-444, 
Neb. 
HEDGE POSTS 
HEDGE posts for sale. Car lots. Our 
prices will save you money; why not in- 
vestigate? Box 708, Winfield, Kan. 
MATTRESSES 
MATTRDSSES made any size. 
prices. Your dollars saved and better 


quality given. Catalog free. Peoria Bed- 
ding Company, Peoria, Ill. 


Crete, 














"Factory 





WANTED—First-class man for general 
farm work; must be good with live- 
stock and machinery; state age, experi- 
ence and wages wanted. Fred McCulloch, 
Hartwick, Iowa. 
WANTED—Farmer or farmer’s son or 
man to travel in country. Steady work. 
Good profits. McConnon & Co., Dept. F-27, 
Winona, Minn. 











AGENTS 
NEW household device washes-dries win- 
dows, sweeps, cleans — — 
mops. Costs less than broo ‘Ove 
—- Harpers, 303 Third St. Paitin, 
owa. 





WE START you without a dollar. Soaps, 

extracts, perfumes, toilet goods; expe- 
rience unnecessary. Carnation Co., 530, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

SALESMEN 

SALESMEN to ‘represent old established 

concern selling paint and roof coating to 
farming and local industrial trade at fac- 
tory prices. Financial arrangement can 
be made by right party. Write the Dur- 
able Products Co., 5505 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. ; 
NEW invention beats vacuum sweeper 

and all its attachments. Electricity un- 








St., 


ROCK PHOSPHATE 


IMPROVE oats and barley yields by ap- 

plying Four Leaf powdered rock _phos- 
phate in advance of seeding. It will give 
good profit on the grain and the legume 
which should be seeded with small grain, 
Thomson_Phosphate Co., 1025 Home In- 
surance Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


TILING 


TILING by competent, reliable men; esti- 

mates given free; —_ class tile also 
furnished at a saving. G. somanty 24 
Third Ave. E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—Time counts in applying for 

patents; don’t risk delay in protecting 
your ideas; send sketch or model for in- 
structions or write for free book, ‘‘How to 
Obtain a Patent,’’ and ‘Record of Inven- 
tion” form; no charge for information or 
how to proceed; communications strictly 
confidential; prompt, careful, _ efficient 
service. Clarence*A. O’Brien, Registered 
Patent Attorney, 149-F Security Bank 
Bldg. (directl¥ across street from Patent 
Office), Washington, D. 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 



































necessary. An complete, 86. Ore 100 | Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
per cent profit. organ, Mer., rimes 
Fairfield, Iowa. LIVESTOCK 
WE PAY = + a furnish auto pene BELGIANS 
expenses, to introduce our soap an RS. 
washing powder. Buss- Beach Co., Dept. = perpain ge * e ste lioes 
A&86, Chippewa, Falls, Wis. ‘ Gerot. Rivérside, Iowa. 
MISCELLANEOUS BERKSHIRES 





AUCTIONEERS 


Br AN AUCTIONEDR. Earn $25-$100 

daily. Send for large illustrated catalog, 
also how to receive home study course 
free. Reppert’s Auction School and Busi- 


ness College, Box W, Decatur, Il. 








Gentlemen: 


......times in your paper. 
to cover cost of these insertions. 


fee Ceeeececereces 


Name 


READER’S ORDER FOR ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of this page. 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please start my classified ad containing.......... dessverccvessonss ORES, 160 - PUI 


I enclose a remittance Of §.......2..cecccessees 








Address 
Write your ad here: 

















(Minimum charge, $1.60) 


Seed Corn Advertisements Get Results 

Houser Brothers, of Polk City, Iowa, are more than pleased: 

“We have been raising and selling seed corn for a number of years. 
The first year we sold eighteen or twenty orders, and after we began ad- 
vertising in Wallaces’ Farmer, the orders ran up into the hundreds and 
came almost faster than we could send them out.” 














BERKSHIRE bred gilts, young boars and 
weanling pigs, cholera immune, regis- 
tered, guaranteed to please, reasonably 
priced. J. H. Nickel & Sons, Arenzville, 
Illinois. 
GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS — 
CHOICE Guernsey and Holstein heifer 
calves, one to three months old, tuber- 
culin tested, shipped C. O. D. Edgewood 
Dairy Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 
GUERNSEYS 
TWO registered Guernsey cows, one fresh, 
one springing; good breeding, young, 
sound. Two cows and bull calf, $400. 
Don’t write—see them. R. C. Blake, Oel- 
wein, Iowa 
THREE Guernsey bulls for sale, one three 
years, one fifteen months, one four 
months; T. B. tested. E. A. Ruckman, 
Route 2, Afton, Iowa. 
HEREFORDS 
HEREFORD bulls, 16 to 20 months; Fait- 
fax and Anxiety breeding; outstanding 
individuals; also extra good calf, six 
months. Ernest Baker, Pomeroy, Iowa. 
HOLSTEINS 
FOR SALE—Twenty head high grade ie Hol- 
stein cows and heifers; one registe 
three-year-old bull, gentle. All T. 
tested. Chet Bailey, Bussey, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—High grade Holstein cows 
and heifers in carload lots or less; B. 









































tested. Glarner & Bringgold, West Con- 
cord, Minn. an 
POULTRY 
MINORCAS 


BUFF Minorca, Buff Orpington, Buff 
Rock and Buff Leghorn chicks; electri¢ 
hatched; bred for egg production. 
hatching eggs. Sas De Waa Hatchery, 
Orange City, Iow 
RNGONAS 


os comp Ancone chicks from ‘stock 

dire Sheppards ne. $11 per 
100, "50 i T 500, $95 per 1 Mark Shaw, 
Keilogg, Iowa. 
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POULTRY HATCHING EGGS CHICKS AND EGGS BABY CHICKS 
— ANCONAS are MINORCAS SINGLE Comb White Minorcas. Chicks— | BABY Chicks—Rucker leads them all. 
pETERS-CERTIFIED S.C. Ancona | WHITE Minorcas, Single Gomb:; finest | $14, hundred. es—$6 hundred. Heavy Highest Leghorn pen in all 1927 official 
Mpicks from Peters-Certified strains, young pens of breeders, culled by poul- laying stock. ipped C. O. D. Camp- = United States and 


developed from the well-known Sheppard 


lines, somewhat improved in size 
nd bred to lay uniformly large, white 
. which command a premium. Very 
nardy and splendid winter layers. Cus- 


tomers report flock averages of 135 to 200 
under ordinary farm conditions. 
eFipped with “guarantee to live’ covering 
first two weeks—the real test of vitality. 
prompt delivery. Prices low for the qual- 
Catalog free. Get it before buying 
ancona chicks anywhere. Peters-Certified 
ter Control Farm and Hatchery, Box 
975, Newton, Iowa. 
2, 


LEGHORNS 


ETHRS-CERTIFIED White, Brown and 
Buff Leghorn chicks, from Peters-Cer- 
tified high-producing strains. Bred early 
maturing, large in size, produce very 
large eggs and lay consistently during 
Customers report flock av- 
erages of 135 to 200 eggs per year. Chicks 
are as plump and downy as any of larger 
preeds. Shipped with “guarantee to live” 
covering first two weeks—the real test 
of vitality. Cost no more than chicks of 
ordinary breeding. Read customers’ re- 
rts in our catalog—sent free. Get it 
before buying anywhere. Peters-Certified 
Master Control Farm and Hatchery, Box 
915, Newton, Iowa. 
LARGE Tom Barron Single Comb White 
Leghorns, hens 5%, cockerels 642 Ibs. 
Direct Pennsylvania stock, 300-egg strain, 
guaranteed. gs and chicks circular. 
Mrs. Geo. Roe, Bellevue, Iowa. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
nnn 
PETPRS-CERTIFIED White, Barred and 

Buff Rock chicks, from_Peters-Certified 
strains, insure a dependable, well bred 
flock of heavy layers. Our strains are 
keen, active, strong and vigorous, well 
marked, quick maturing and feather even- 
ly. Customers report flock averages of 
135 to 200 eggs per year—laying at five 
months of age. Excellent winter layers 
of large brown eggs. Chicks shipped with 
“guarantee to live’? covering first two 
weeks—the real test of vitality. Cost no 
more than chicks of ordinary breeding. 
Read customers’ reports in catalog—sent 
free. Get it before buying anywhere. 
Peters-Certified Master Control Farm and 
Hatchery, Box 275, Newton. Iowa. 

RHODE ISLAND REDS 


"STS BN tes ARRARS 
PETERS-CERTIFIED S. C. and R. C. 
Rhode Island Red chicks, shipped with 
“guarantee to live’’ covering first two 
weeks—the real test of vitality. Our 
Peters-Certified strains are a dark, rich, 
even shade—lay large eggs, usually start- 
ing at five months. We have developed 
them to be excellent winter layers. Cus- 
tomers report flock averages of 135 to 200 
eggs per year under ordinary farm con- 
fitions. Prices low for the quality. Cat- 
alog free. Contains many reports from 
customers. Peters-Certified Master Con- 
trol Farm and Hatchery, Box 275, New- 
ton, Iowa. 
CHICKS—Finest fast-growing, extra qual- 
ity Rhode Island Red chicks, backed by 
15 years of specializing in Reds of superior 
stock. From finest prize winning flocks 
in Iowa. Inspected and accredited, plus 
years of careful record work to prove out 
every flock. Big, fast growers and extra 
heavy producers. New price list and lit- 
erature just out. Special discount on 
early orders. Write, Redbird Hatchery, 
3711S. W. Thirteenth St., Des Moines, Ia. 


WYANDOTTES 


LDL OOOO eee ee eae eee 
PETERS-CERTIFIED White Wyandotte 
chicks. Bred early maturing, feather 
uniformly, large size, hardy, start laying 
at five months—lay large brown eggs and 
make excellent winter layers. Customers 
report flock averages of 135 to 200 eggs 
per year under ordinary farm conditions. 
Chicks shipped with “guarantee to live’’ 
covering first two weeks—the real test of 
Vitality. See customers’ reports in cata- 
log, sent free. Cost no more than White 
Wyandottes of ordinary breeding. Read 
our catalog before buying anywhere. 
Peters-Certified Master Control Farm and 
Hatchery, Box 275, Newton, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
PURHBRED Mammoth Pekin ducks and 





























drakes, $2 each. White China geese, $4’ 


each, Get my prices on purebred baby 
chicks. Leamon Rowson, Box 207, Hamp- 
ton, Iowa. 





8. C. BUFF Leghorn chicks, 10 cents; 
free delivery. Also 1,000-egg Queen in- 
cubator, $50. Mineral Spring Hatchery, 
Bayard, Iowa. 


DUCKS AND GEESE 
MAMMOTH White Pekin duck eggs, from 
large stock; high fertility; 50, $4; 100, $7. 
Mrs. Clyde Foster, Route 2, Grinnell, Ia. 
LARGE Toulouse goose eggs from 200-Ib. 
stock, $2 per six, postpaid. Mrs. Cora 
Carmichael, Route 2, Hepburn, Iowa. 


HATCHING EGGS 
BRAHMAS 
STANDARD, healthy, purebred Light 
Brahma eggs; $1.25, 15; $3.75, 50; $7, i 
Prstpaid; guaranteed fertility. Chas. H. 
ickel, Arenzville, Il. 
. HAMBURGS 
ts Sg ig Spangied | ——— 
Ss, $5, ; extra good laying strain. 
Geo. Larson, Harlan, _ _ fenmeraa 
~~... JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 
JERSEY Black Giant hatching eggs in 
ited quantities. Marcy strain and 
layers; $1.15 per 15. Iecle Adams, 
nghurst, IIl. 
LEGHORNS 
HOLL YWoop White Leghorns, blue rib- 
bon strain, large graded eggs from 
Hae: lOPRY combed hens, mated to choice 
0 (3) cockerels; $5, 105; $15, 


f.0. b. Corning. Mrs. . 
i inn £. rs. S. A. Jenkins, Cor 









































MINORCAS 


; E_type prize winners, giant strain 
S. C. White Minorca hatching eggs, for 





Sale, $6 106. Prize winners at st 
fairs, Two champi ity 


ons at Sioux Cit 
Route 1, 





B ce Show. 


Hucke 
lowa. 


Bros., 








dollars hundred, 
Ww. 


try experts. six 
smaller lots eight cents each. Cc. 
‘Payne, Maryville, Mo. 
SINGLE Comb Buff Minorca hatching 
eges, Schmidt strain, excellent layers, 
$5 per 100; sent prepaid. Mrs. Harry Jas- 
per, Granville, lowa. 
TH strain mammoth S. C. White Mi- 
norea hatching eggs, $6 per 100; from 
heavy laying stock. Gaylord Fishel, Ba- 
tavia, Iowa. 
SINGLE Comb White Minorea eggs from 
state and national winners; $6-$8, 100. 
Special matings, $3, 15. Asa Lee, Mitch- 
ellville, Iowa. 


~~  S RPINGTONS 

POORMAN 200-egge strain Buff Orpington 
hatching eggs; $4.50 hundred; pen, $1.50. 

Prompt shipment. Joseph O’Brien, Wau- 

kon, Iowa. 

Ss. C. BUFF Orpington eggs from Iowa 
culled flock and Iowa banded cockerels, 

$5 per 100. Mrs. Wm. Arndorfer, R. 3, 

Algona, Iowa. 

BUFF Orpingtons. Large, healthy stock. 
Eggs, $4, 100; satisfaction guaranteed. 

Mrs. Dora C. Paulson, Harlan, Iowa. 

Ss. C. W. Orpington hatching “aes, from 





























healthy farm range flock: 50, $2.50; 100, 
$4.75. Mrs. H. U. Bruns, Milford, low 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
THOMPSON Imperial Ringlet 
Rocks; winners, layers; T. B._tested 
stock. Satisfaction mating list. Flock— 
$8, 100; $1.50, 15. Pens—$5-$7 for 15. Mrs. 
Alvin Windom, Nodaway, Iowa. 
PUREBRED Barred Rock hatching eggs 
from selected pen stock, size, quality and 
color; $3 per 15 or $5 for Miss Nellie 
Overland, Callender, Iowa. 
S. C. BARRED Rock hatching eggs for 
sale; flock bred and culled for laying; 
$12.50 per (30 dozen) crate. Laura Wiede- 
man, Ridgeway, Iowa. 
THOMPSON dark Barred Rocks: superior 
quality eggs, $1.50, 15; $4.50, 50; $8, 100, 
postpaid, guaranted; pens. Mrs. H. B. 
Harden, Corning, Iowa. 
DARK Barred Rock eggs for hatching. 
from prize winners on free range; $1.50 
per 15, $7.50 per 100. Barred Rocks 35 
years. W. S. Austin & Sons, Dumont, Ia. 
BRADLEY strain, dark Barred Rock 
hatching eggs; $5 per 100; pen, $2.50 per 
15. Mrs. L. B. Stavely, Traer, Iowa. 
BUFF Rock eggs for hatching, from range 
_ flock; $5-100, postpaid. J. H. Lage, Lat- 
imer, Iowa. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 
BUY your eggs from heavy laying strain 


of Rose Comb Reds; won first for three 
consecutive years, state record flock 








Barred 


























shows, Des Moines, winners state fair, 
Marshalltown, Burlington, Davenport and 
many others. Pen I, $5 per 15; Pen II, 


$3 per 15; select mating, $8 per 100. Eggs 
half price after April 1. S. L. Mealey, 
Richland, Iowa. 
TOMPKINS strain Single Comb Rhode 
Island Reds; blood tested, culled for col- 
or and egg production; winter layers; $5 
per 100. Mrs. Theodore Hewlett, Rolfe, 
Iowa. 
S.C. R. I. RED hatching eggs, $6 per 
hundred, prepaid; Tompkins strain; good 
fertility. John Rohlk, Holstein, Iowa. 
SINGLE Comb Red eggs from prize win- 
ners; wonderful producers; $5, 100; $2, 
15, or $8, 100. Asa Lee, Mitchellville, Ia. 
R. C. R. I. RED eggs, from healthy, big 
boned, heavy layers, dark red, $5 per 
100. Lottie Suckow, Unionville, lowa. 
Ss. C. RED eggs, from purebred, culled, 
heavy laying flock, $4.75 per 100. Mrs. 
M. Sorlien, Bode, Iowa. 
__RHODE ISLAND WHITES 
R. C. R. I. White eggs; $6, 100: in lots of 
200 or over, $5 per 100. Mrs. Peter 
Weber, Dana, Iowa. 
SUSSEX 
SPECKLED Sussex hatching eggs; Fields 
and Tarbox breeding; $8, 100; $4.50, 50; 
$2.75, 30, and $1.50, 15. J. H. Flatley, 
Little York, Ill., Route 1. 
WYANDOTTES 
WILLIAMSON’S White Wyandottes have 
won the blue at the Iowa state shows, 
American Poultry Congress, Dubuque, St. 
Paul, Minn.; extra heavy layers; eggs, $10, 
100. Williamson’s Bros., Dubuque, Iowa. 
PUREBRED snow white Rose Comb Wy- 
andotte hatching eggs; Regal Dorcas 
strain; $5.50 per 100; farm flock. Mrs. 
Ingvald Olson, Moorhead, Iowa. 
REGAL Dorcas White Wyandotte hatch- 
ing eggs; high producing flock, headed 
by cockerels direct from Martin’s; $5 per 
100. Carl Batschelet, Panora, Iowa. 


CHICKS AND EGGS 


MURRAY McMurray baby chicks, hatch- 
ing eggs; over 50 rare and common va- 
rieties; every chick from a carefully culled 
flock of heavy laying, purebred hens. 
Prompt shipment and satisfaction ar- 
anteed. Member American Baby Chick 
Producers’ Association. “Every k 
Cert-O-Culd.” Special low = list free. 
— McMurray, Box 49, ebster City, 
owa. 
TANCRED White Leghorns; imported di- 
rect; 300-egg foundation; certified; B. 


















































W. D. tested; contest winners. Chicks— 
$12.50 hundred, backed by guarantee to 
live, covering first two weeks. Eggs—$6 


hundred. pecial matings on request. 
Shipped C. O. D.  Campbell’s Breeding 
Farm, Strawberry Point, Iowa. 
RHODE ISLAND Reds, both combs: su- 
perior quality; bred on our own farm. 
Chicks—$14, backed by our fourteen-day 
rante to live. Eggs—$6 hundred. Or- 
er now. _Shipped C. O. D. -Campbell’s 
Breeding Farm, Strawberry Point, Iowa. 
TOM Barron White Leghorns, headed by 
birds pedicreed to a $500, 324-e hen 
and ‘287-egg imported hens. State inspec- 
tor pronoun them a leading flock. 
Chicks, $13, 100; $60, 500. Eggs, $4, 100; 
Mrs. W. E. Kelley, Greenfield, 








| discount. 





| Poultry Breeders’ Association. 





eg Breeding Farm, Strawberry Point, 
owa. ; 
BUFF Rock eges, fleck, $4.50 100; pen, 
$5 per 15, prepaid. Pen consists of cock- 
erel from 250-egg hen mated to ten 200- 
ege hens. Good type and color. Wm. 
Vandeharr, Mitchellville, Iowa. 
CHICKS, e , from large type, state ac- 
credited, T. B. tested, White Minorcas. 
You'll like them. Mrs. Orville Moyer, 
Hadley, Ml. 
BEAUTIFUL R. C. Red chicks, $12.50 
hundred; eggs, 30 dozen case, $13. Mrs. 
——— Hunter, Carbon, Iowa, Adams 
‘ounty. 


ORDER your purebred S. C. R. I. Red 
baby chicks and a. 2 Best 
quality at medium prices. . Munson, 
Ute, Iowa. 
WHITE Plymouth Rock hatching eggs, 
$7-100; chicks, $16 hundred, from one 
of the best bred flocks in eastern Iowa. 
Ardo Keil, Bellevue, Iowa. 
ORPINGTONS — Buff and White state 
accredited eggs and chicks from state 
shows and Chicago Coliseum winners. J. 
H. Hartshorn Traer, Iowa. 


STANDARD bred Rose Comb Reds; heavy 
laying strains; eggs, chicks. Order 

early. Always a square deal. “Rose 

Cottage,” Riverside, lowa. 

BUFF Leghorns; healthy, culled flock; 
eges, $4 per 100; chicks, $12 per 100. 

John Treloar, Ogden, Iowa, Route 4. 


BABY CHICKS 


IOWA Master Breeders’ Triple-Certified 

chicks triple your poultry profits. Cer- 
tified for health, type, and egg production 
by our poultry experts. Heretofore you 
have been able to buy chicks from flocks 
certified only for egg production. Now 
you are assured chicks not only from ex- 
ceptionally high egg laying strains, but 
also from flocks certified for health and 
for type, guaranteeing you the best chicks 
possible to hatch or to buy. No more 
underweight flocks for you. Nothing but 
great egg laying strains. Healthy, heavy 
meat birds. These chicks will triple your 
poultry profits and make poultry raising 
easy. We have so thoroly culled, tested 
and inspected our flocks, certifying every 
bird retained, we know our chicks will 
live and grow and pay you bigger profits. 
Therefore, we ‘guarantee them to live for 
the first 14 days, the acid test of livabil- 
ity. Cuts chick losses right in half. We 
have blood tested flocks—your protection 
against white diarrhea. Iowa farmers re- 
port amazing success with Iowa Master 
Breeders’ chicks. All leading varieties at 
reasonable prices. Book your order to- 
day. Take advantage of our special early 
Write for our big, free Baby 
Chick book, handsomely illustrated. Just 
address, Master Breeders, Edwin Holmes, 
Mer., 215 Fourth Street, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Branch plants: Deniscn and Onawa, Iowa. 


PETERS-Certified Chicks — Investigate 

these high production chicks, shipped 
with a real guarantee to live covering 
first two weeks. Guarantee applies on 
all three Peters-Certified egg-production 
standards, regardless of price—as low as 
12% cents. You pay no premium for this 
protection. Their breeding warrants the 
guarantee which has proved practical on 



































more than 3,000, Peters-Certified 
chicks. Fifth season. 12,000 successful 
customers. Each chick comes from a 


Peters-Certified flock, reliably certified 
on health and high standardized egg pro- 
duction by A. G. Peters, our poultry spe- 


cialist. Leghorns, Rocks, Reds, Wyan- 
dottes, Orpingtons, Anconas and Light 
Brahmas. Customers report flock aver- 


ages of 135 to 200 eggs per_year under 
ordinary farm conditions. Real winter 
layers. Compare results. Iowa standard 
aceredited. Write for catalog before buy- 
ing chicks anywhere. rome pee 
a - 
dress Peters-Farm, Box 274, Newton, Ia. 


FARROW Chix—From state standard ac- 

credited flock. Every breeding bird has 
been leg-banded by licensed, state inspec- 
tors. You can not afford to buy unknown 
ehicks when you can buy Farrow Accredit- 
ed Chix at our low prices. Quality matings, 
Mareh delivery. White Leghorns, $10.50- 
100, $20.50-200; Brown Leghorns, $10.50-100, 
$20.50-200; Barred Rocks, Single Comb 
Reds, $12.50-100, $24.50-200; Single Comb 
Anconas, White Rocks, $12.50-100, $24.50- 
200; White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, 
$13.50-100, $26.50-200; Rose Comb Reds, 
Black Minorcas, $13.50-100, $26.50-200. 
Special matings above breeds, 3 cents 
chick higher. Winter laying Star mat- 
ings, White. Leghorns (the kind that 
brought Mrs. Beer $1,464.00 from 400 fe- 
males), $16.50-100, $32.50-200. Prepaid, 
10 per cent-alive delivery. Eight-weeks 
White Leghorn pullets at low prices. 
‘World’s largest state aceredited hatchery. 
Twelfth season. Write today for beautiful 
52-page, five-color catalog and ce list. 
FD pea Chickeries, Dept. 47, Peoria, 

ois. 





| CLOVER, 


rage per hen, 270 eggs. High 
hens, 316, 319. The Reds led the best 
strains of nine months at Texas 
national contest. Best in Iowa and corn 
belt states by official test. Fourteen-day 
guarantee to live on chicks. Trap-nested, | 
as stock. Free catalog. Prof. E. 
ucker, Dept. W, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


SUPERIOR bred baby chicks as low as 
10 cents. These prices are made pos- 
sible by my co-operative saving plan, un- 
der which I sell big, healthy Iowa accred- 
ited baby chicks with ten-day live guar- 
antee. Write me and find out about this 
new plan before you buy. . F. Good- 
win, Laporte City Hatchery, Laporte City, 
Iowa, Box ° 
PRAIRIE State equality chicks; Illinois 
State accredited; tuberculosis and hba- 
cillary white diarrhea tested; White Leg- 
horns, Barred _ and White Rocks, R. I. 
Reds, White Wyandottes and Buff Or- 
pingstons; peerentoss 100 per cent live 
delivery. If you want quality chicks, we 
can please you. Write for circular and 
prices today. Prairie State Hatchery, 
Dept. W, El Paso, Ill. 
THOUSANDS of chick buyers say Shinn 
chicks are better. Write for our free 
catalog and instructive poultry book and 
low prices. Wayne N. Shinn, Box 213, 
Greentop, Missouri. 
PUREBRED Cert-O-Culd chicks—Rocks, 
Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Brah- 
mas; $14 per 100. Anconas and Leghorns, 
$12. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Wil- 
son’s Hatchery, Malvern, Iowa. 
SHINN Chicks—White Leghorns bred to 
cockerels from three hundred egg hens 
for years, ten cents; heavy breeds, equally 
fine, twelve cents. Write for free catalog. 
J. H. Shinn Hatcheries, Pella, Iowa. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


OUR 1928 catalog just from press; 84 

pages, showing largest line of poultry 
supplies in the world. (Over 300 items) 
Write today for your copy free. Brower 
Mfg. Co., C-20, Quincy, II. 


SEEDS AND NURSEPY STOCK 


FROST proof cabbage and onion plants. 

Open field grown; strong, well rooted, 
from treated seeds. Cabbage fifty to bun- 
dle, moss to roots, labeled with variety 
named. Jersey Wakefield, Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession, Copenhagen, Early 
and Late Flat Dutch, postpaid, 100, $ .50; 
200, $ .75; 300, $1; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2; 5,000, 
$7.50. Express collect crate, twenty-five 
hundred, $2.50. Onions—Prizetaker, Crystal 
Wax and Yellow Bermuda. Postpaid, 500, 





























$ .80; 1,0000, $1.25; 6,000, $6.50. Express 
collect crate, 6,000, $4.50. Full count, 
prompt shipment, safe arrival. Satisfac- 


Write for free seed and 
Union Plant Company, 


tion guaranted. 
plant catalog. 
Texarkana, Ark. 





100 MASTODON strawberries, $2; 100 
Progressive Everbearing, $1; 200 Sen- 
ator Dunlap, $1; 25 rhubarb, $1; 25 red 


rasp ies, $1; 100 asparagus, $1; 12 Con- 
cord grapes, 3-year, $1.25; 12 currants or 
gooseberries, $1.50; 50 Snyder blackber- 
ries, $1.75; 50 black raspberries, $1.50; 12 
Early Richmond cherries, $4; 12 Blberta 
peach, $3; 12 plums, 6 Waneta, 6 Com- 
pass, $3.50; 12 apple trees (your choice), 
$3; good four-foot trees; prepaid. Cer- 
tified stock. Free catalog. lowanna Nur- 
series, Shenandoah, lowa. 


MY FROST-PROOF cabpage plants will 

make headed cabbage three weeks before 
your home-grown plants. I make prompt 
shipments, all leading varieties. Postpaid, 
500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.75; express, $2, 1,000. 
Special prices on large quantities. Tomato 
and pepper plants, same prices. First- 
class plants. Roots wrapped in moss. 
P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


$18 per wushel, home grown, 

double recleaned, guaranteed to comply 
state law; sweet clover, scarified, 
$3.90; hardy northwestern alfalfa, $9.90 
per bushel; state certified Grimm at low- 
est prices; new timothy, $1.90 per bushel; 
sacks included. Write for samples and 
circular matter. Frank Sinn, Box 257, 
Clarinda, Iowa. 
BUY your Grimm alfalfa direct by the 

introducer. Lyman’s genuine Grimm 
bears three to four crops yearly; leafier 
and higher in feeding value than other va- 
rieties. All seed scarified, necessitati 
less per acre. Also ask about our No. 
Grimm. A. B. Lyman, Introducer, Excel- 
sior, Minn. 
VELVET barley, recleaned, free from 

noxious weeds; bags free; 20 bushels or 
more at $1.75, less at $1.85 per bu. Smeoth 
awned. Best yielder ever developed. Im- 
mediate shipment. Davis Seed Co., St. 
Peter, Minn. (Only 75 miles north Algona.) 


SWEET Clever—I have White Blossom, 

Grundy County, and Yellow Blossom 
sweet clover to sell; good quality; all 
searified. White Blossom, $4.80 bushel. 
Grundy County, $4.65 bushel. Yellow Blos- 
som, $4.95 bushel. I will furnish samples 
on request. New seamless bags, 40 cents 
extra. B. A. Bale, Box 608, Fargo, N. D. 




















HBALTH Hatched Chicks insure your 
profits with greater livability, earlier 
maturity and higher egg roduction. 
These are the claims of our old custom- 
ers. They figure price is important, but 
results are much more important. Saving 
the chicks, marketing earlier, getting ex- 
tra eggs from the pullets, makes the poul- 
try crop profitable. Over half of these 
chicks are sold near home to people that 
know the quality of the parent stock and 
realize the value of our selective mating 
and breeding plan. We use high produc- 
tion males and practice careful selection 
of parent stock, hatching eggs and chicks. 
Our chick capacity is limited; but there 
is no limit to the care used in producing 
your chicks. Write us now for fuil in- 
formation on these Health Hatched guar- 
anteed chicks that have pleased so many 
other customers. Wapsie Valley Hatch- 
ery, Independence, Iowa, Box 152. 
DAY old and two weeks old chicks for 
sale, all leading breeds, write for prices. 
Lobdell Hatchery, Box 2. Waterloo, Iowa. 
WHITE Wyandottes baby chicks, $13 per 
hundred; also other varieties. Write for 
prices. Todds Hatchery, Waukon, Iowa. 














GOOD seeds; fancy clean alfalfa seed, 24 
eents pound; sudan grass, 5 cents; Da- 
kota Gold Mine corn, shelled, $2.50; Rain- 
bow Flint, $2.50 bushel, tests 90 per cent. 
A. Bernhard, Parkston, S. D. 
HIGHEST quality native red clover seed; 
hardy Idaho and certified Grimm alfalfa, 
sweet clover, alsike, timothy and all other 
farm seeds. Write for samples and prices. 
De Kalb County Agricultural Association, 
De Kalb, Til. 
ALFALFA seed, “common,” purity about 
97% per cent, $8.40 bu.; genuine Grimm 
alfalfa, $14; scarified white sweet clover, 
.20; red clover and alsike, $17.50; bags 
. Send for samples. Kansas Seed Co., 
Salina, Kan. ne 
GOPHER oats—the 100 bu. per acre early 
variety; fine, clean, recleaned seed; 
bags free; 20 bushels or over, $1 bushel. 
Davis Seed Co., St. Peter, Minn. (Dealers 
in early seed corn.) 
FOR SALE—Double recleaned, [llinois 
grown red clover, Mammoth clover, al- 
sike and other ss seeds. Write for 
samples J. W. Richards, 
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SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


FOR SALE—Seed corn, Silver King, early 
variety, will surely ripen; $2.75 per 
bushel; also several bushels lowa No. 10 
yellow corn, extra heavy yielder, $3.75 per 
ushel, Satisfaction guaranteed. F. X. 

Hubcr, Jolley, Iowa. 

BULBS and perennials. Dollar collection— 
& phlox, all different; 12 iris, different; 

50 large giadioli, mixed; 15 double dahlias, 

mixed. Price list. Mrs. Harry Harmon, 

Hampton, Iowa. 

STRAWBERRY plants, postpaid. Dunlap 
and Gibson, 125, 90 cents; 250, $1.55; 500, 
2.70. Premier and Cooper, 125, $1. 10: 250, 
1.90; 500, $3.45 Oak Grove Farm, Hast- 

ings, Minn. 

NICE recleaned timothy seed at $2.75 per 
bushel; sacks, 45. Buy of the grower 

and be sure of getting good seed. A. W. 

Veenschoten, R. 3, Pella, Iowa. 

SOYBBEPAN hay mixture, $1.75 bushel. 
Write for prices and samples of variety 

soybean wanted. Funk Bros., Blooming- 

ton, Illinois. 

BEAUTIFUL gladiolas, all colors, 200 

small bulbs (bulblets) for only 25 cents, 
stpaid; five packages (1,000) for $1. 

Henry Field, Shenandoah, Iowa.. 

SOYBEANS—Dunfield, $2.50; Manchu, $2 
PF ou bushel; recleaned; satisfaction guar- 

eed; bags free. C. E. Hiatt, Mitchell- 
ville, Iowa. 

FARMBERS—Five acres of Concord grapes 
will pay over $1,000 profit yearly. We 

furnish the vines; $3.60 starts you. Betz 

Farms, Hobart, Ind. 

MANCHU SOYBERANS—New crop, re- 
cleaned, 95 per cent g:rmination, $1.80 

per bushel, bags free. Guy W. Stanner 

Seed House, Champaign, Ill. 

Cc. O. D. Frost-Proof cabbage and onion 
peer: quick shipments; all varieties; 

500, 65 cents; 1,000, $1. Farmers’ Plant 
o., Tifton, Ga. 

YELLOW Blossom sweet clover nook, 
cleaned, scarified, 8 cents pound, f. o. b. 

Mt. Vernon; samples furnished. E. W. 

Levasseur, Mt. Vernon, S. D. 

AK AND EBONY soybeans, recleaned, 
sacks free; extra quality; AK, $1.80; 

Ebony, $2. Edgar B. Young, Newman, Ill. 

SEND no money. C. O. D. Frost-Proof 
cabbage and onion plants; all varieties; 

prompt shipment; 500, 65 cents; 1,000, $1. 

Standard Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 

HARDY alfalfa seed, $6.80 per bushel; 
sweet clover, $4; both test 95 per cent 

pure. Return seed if not satisfactory. 

George Bowman, Concordia, Kan. 

PURE timothy seed, free from weed seed; 

. also early selected seed corn; prices 

reasonable. Send for seed circular. Carl 

Anderson, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 

POR SALE—Big white sweet clover, 99 
per cent pure, price $5 bushel, sacks 

free; send for sample, 1927 crop. R. ' 

Bruene, Cushing, Iowa. 

SOYBHRANS—Peking, Wilson Five, Ebony, 
Manchu, Black Eyebrow; germination, 98 
r cent; quality, best in years. Russel S. 
avis, Clayton, Til. 

THINGS grow if they come from The 
Woodland Gardens. Gladiolus, fresh 

dug perennials and strawberries. Box Ww, 

Keswick, Iowa. 

100 BEAUTIFUL gladiola bulbs, blooming 
size, all colors, for only $1, postpaid. 

Henry .Field, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


SEED CORN 


PFISTER’S Krug seed corn, highest _— 
ing in south-central section of lowa 
state yield test in 1926 and 1927. Out- 
yields other . three to ten bushels per 
acre. Early field picked, racked in fur- 
nace heat seed house, tipped, — 
shelled, graded and bagged. Certified by 
Illinois’ Crop Improvement Association; 
guaranteed 4 pee to purchaser. $5 
per bushel. Lester Pfister, El Paso, II. 

































































RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 











Every radio fan is probably wondering 
what is going to happen next in radioland. 
The radio bill calling for all kinds of 
changes in wave lengthse and power has 
been passed. At the time of writing, it 
has not received theesignature of the pres- 
ident. The agitation for a redistribution 
of power came chiefly from the south. 
Whoever started it has succeeded, and 
there may be a shake-up. Even the. sta- 
tions which started the row may find 
themselves cut down in power, which is 
probably not what they wanted at all. 
Under the new law, the listener may find 
it harder than ever to get distant sta- 
tions. 

Radio certainly does freaky things. This 
morning I sat down as usual to tune in, 
and, greatly to my surprise, the first sta- 
tion heard was WGY, Schnectady. Fora 
few minutes it was quite clear, then it 
vanished. Never before have I heard that 
station in the daytime. Static has been 


| particularly troublesome this week, and 


all the really good radio has come from 
local and nearby stations. 

KOIL, Council Bluffs, has a new an- 
nouncer, in the person of Nate Caldwell, 
who used to be with WBBM. He has 
been in the radio game since 1919, and is, 
in addition to being a good announcer, an 
entertainer who would prove a welcome 
addition to the staff of any radio sta- 
tion. Now all you girls who like the 
sound of his voice, take notice: Nate is 
married! This afternoon, the Columbia 
concert from KOIL was excelient, as 
usual. 

On Monday of last week, the governor 
of Nebraska talked from KFNF and KMA, 
Shenandoah. This week, before this is 
printed, the governor will also have spo- 
ken from WOW, Omaha, also» one farm 
legislation. Henry Fieid has made two 
notable contributions to radio recently, 
first the address by Representative Hau- 
gen, then the talk by the governor of 
Nebraska. Henry Field, of KFNF, is of- 
fering prizes for essays on the subject of 
the McNary-Haugen bill. 

While writing, I am listening to a lady 
singing ‘“‘Whisper Sweet and Low.” 
Her voice is not soprano, contralto, bass 
or tenor, but it is the deepest I have 
heard coming from a member of the fem- 
inine sex. The statiorm was WOW, Omaha, 
time, Sunday evening, 10:00 to 11:00. 

How many of my readers listen to Sam 
’n’ Henry, under the-new names of Amos 
’n’ Andy? They broadcast every evening 
except Wednesdays and Sundays, from 
WMAQ, Chicago. It is rumored that 
WMAQ will build a new and more pow- 
erful station soon, but perhaps the law 
will stop that. 

The orchestra at WNAX, Yorktown, S. 
D., now leads in the popularity contest 
conducted by the Radio Digest. That pub- 
lication, it is announced, will be published 
every three months in future, instead of 
monthly. 

Station KSO, Clarinda, has been heard 
quite often lately. Uncle Joe Faassen 
sounds as cheerful as ever, and the sta- 
tion maintains a very high standard of 
entertainment and information. 

The Hawaiians at KMA are building up 
a large following. Their music is really 





'WIUMPLE’S, Shabino, picked before frost, 
test 98 per cent, $3.50; Shabino, Mur- 
dock, Wimple’s Hybrid, test 90 
to 95 per cent, $2.50; 115 ay test, 
respectively; all yellow corn, shelled, grad- 
ed, test guaranteed, drouth resistant, har- 
dy, retains its earliness. E. C. Wolff, 
Agent, Mt. Vernon, S. D. 
KRUG—Pure, home wn from disease 
tested seed. Get our literature and learn 
how we select aind cull al? of our seed for 
high yields. We examine all seed ears, 
both before and after shelling. Thirty-five 
miles southeast of Davenport. Morgan 
Bros., Galva, II}. 
DAKOTA wn Reid’s Yellow Dent, 
picked before frost. Have won prizes 
=! county, state and national corn shows 








for 20 years. Shelled and graded, $3.50 
dl bushel. Can ship from Sioux City, 
wa. Sample on request. W. L. Matson, 
Vermilion, D. 





EAR seed corn. ~% ye arly Reid’s 
and famous Bilver ing. y years’ 
experience growing, po Wy. pod selling 
= corn. ¥ per bushel. Satisfaction 
ranteed. P. Coon, Seed Corn Spe- 
Sialist, Ames, Iowa. 
KRUG’S Yellow Dent, crossed with Hi- 
Bred, the latter winner of 1925 and 1926 
state yield contest, under goyernment and 
state supervision, test 90 td 98 per cent, 
3 per bushel. Louis Bratthouser, Soldier, 
lowa. 
SBED Oorn—wilson’s high yielding yel- 
low dent; always 4 winner in the state 
yield test. Average yield two years ago, 
in twenty-two state and county contests, 
in sixteen counti 72 bushels. Write for 
particulars. A. ilson, Harlan, Iowa.’ 


GET information how it is possible to 
raise five to six ears of corn from one 

seed; 100 to 150 bushels per acre; two to 

six pounds of corn to the “ Free liter- 

| on request. Origer & Son, Stuart, 
wa 

SEED Corn—Genuine Krug, well matured, 
ar & Ripped germination 98 per cent, 

78, ped, 1: hea | f raded, sacked, 

my i el; satisfaction e 

Frank J. Kallal, Jerseyville, — 

















KRUG Corn—Higher yielder n Reid’s, 
__ 18 days earlier, higher oil,“higher feed, 
by Minois and Iowa State Corn:Yield Con- 


tests. 1,000 bushels, fire dried. ‘Literature 
ana prices on request. W. W. Seeley, 
Stuart, Iowa, 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
a SEED CORN 
BARLY Plowman Yellow Dent seed corn; 
highest yielding, disease free, selected 
stock. Write for particulars. De Kalb 
County Agricultural Association, De Kalb, 
Illinois. 
WORLD'S record corn crop—1,680 bushels 
on 10 acres, was grown with Yellow 
Clarage see@. We have certified seed of 
this variety for sale. Dunlap & Son, Box 
T, Williamsport, oO. 

















SILVER King, yeni vl —> disease 
free, ear tested, graded, $4.50 per bu., 


bags free; supply limited. Glenn Catena’ 
Schaller, Towa, Route No. 2. 
SEED corn, five high yielding varieties, 
early field selected, hung in warm, dry 
place; none better; tested, shelled and 
graded. Charles Roth, Route 2, Jesup, Ia. 
SEED Corn—Seven standard varieties, 
early selected, furnace dried, guaranteed 
germination 95 per cent. Write for cata- 
log. Oaklawn Seed Farm, Chatham, IIl. 
SEED Corn—Golden King, utility type; 
made the original cross-breeding which 
fovioved this variety. W. L. Mills, Mc- 











Nabb 


FEW bushels genuine Krug corn left: 
Rg picked, rack dried; guaranteed ev- 
way, $4 bushel. Raymond Stubbs, 
iarehahiown Iowa, Route No. 6. 
KRUG’S Yellow Victor, ear test 98 per 
cent or better, shelled and graded, 1927 
crop; = per bushel. Houser Bros., Polk 
City, Towa. 
SHBELLED, graded: Farmers’ 
Krugs, Reiti’s, Silver ne seed corn, 
$3.75 per bushel; satisfaction guaranteed. 
Alvin Sowers, Story City, Iowa. 
SEED Corn—Increase your yield 5 to 15 
bushels per acre with Sand’s Yellow 
Dent; germination average, 98 per cent; 
$4 per bushel. E. P. Sand, Mitchell, S. D. 
SHED Corn—We have white Seed corn for 
sale in the ear only; good test guaran- 
tee@; come and see our corng on Lincoin 
Highway. G. Gregory & Son, Ralston, Ia. 
LIMITED amount of Wimple’s seed corn, 
picked and drtedé before frost: $5 per 
bushel, f. 0. b. R. J. Spies, Merrill, Iowa. 
SECURE your seed corn from Chas. Grau, 
Bennington, Neb., who has given years 
of study for a high-yielding variety. 











Reliance, 




















from Advertisers in Wallaces’ Farmer 


This year, more than ever, concentrate your baby chick 
buying with Wallaces’ Farmer advertisers. Do not take any 
chanees because your poultry profits next fall will depend 
upon the purchases you make now. 


Play safe! 


‘a square deal in every transaction.’’ 


Wallaces’ Farmer guarantees its subscribers 


This is done for the 


protection of Wallaces’ Farmer subscribers, so that you can 
order chicks from our advertisers and know that you are 
dealing with square business firms that will live up to their 


word in every respect. 


Read the baby chick advertisements in each issue—both 
display and classified—and see the large variety of breeds 


offered at reasonable prices. 


Be sure to mention Wallaces’ 


Farmer when writing to advertisers, 








Hawaiian. The young lady who talks 
about flowers speaks English perfectly, 
and she talks about flowers as one who 
really knows and loves them. Yesterday 
(Saturday), I listened to Mrs. May sing- 
ing. At least I thought it was Mrs. May, 
but it turned out to be a record, and Earl 
May remarked that Mrs. May was getting 
dinner and could not confe to the studio. 
The records: made by Mrs. May and the 
Dixie girls are very good, and are hard to 
distinguish from the originals. 

WCCO, Minneapolis, has been clearer 
than any other station on my dials to- 
night, except, of course, WHO, which is 
less than three miles away. When static 
is bad, it generally has the decency to 
allow one station to come in clearly. 
WCCO has just broadcast “It Is Enough,” 
sung by the winner of the Atwater Kent 
Foundation contest last year. He has 
a fine voice, and thanks to radio has a 
fine career ahead of him. There will be 
another contest this year. The prizes 
will be the same as last year, and the 
young mat and young woman who are 
chosen as winners im the final contest 
will receive $5,000 and tuition in a con- 
servatory. WCCO faded before the se- 
lectidn was finished. Fading presents a 
problem that is being studied by many 
radio engineers. I receive many requests 
for an explanation of fading, and can 
safely say that I know nothing about it. 
It just fades. The best thing to do is to 
wait for the music to come back. If it 
doesn’t come back in time, turn off the 
set and go to bed, or tune in another 
Station. 

Today there was not a sound of static, 
but tonight my set sounds as tho a Chi- 
cago gang war is going on inside. It 
seems that, what with static, heterodynes, 
new laws, realocations and _ constant 
changes, we listeners should be very 
thankful that we get any radio at all. If 
every station, or nearly every station, is 
pulled down to about a thousand watts, 
we shall all have to go to work and °build 
or buy new sets. Then when we have 
built a set that will bring in a thousand- 
watt stationeon either coast, we shall wake 
up one morning to find that the station 
has been promoteti to five thousand watts, 
I wish the authorities would put radio 
somewhere definitely and let it stay nut 
for a time. 

KMMJ, Clay Center, Neb., came in one 
night this week in a way to rattle my 
windows. The next night I trie@ to find 
it and couddn’t get a peep out of it. KOA, 
Denver, broadcasts on twenty-five hun- 
dred watts, but it comes in just as power- 
fully as WCCO, which is listed at seventy- 
five hundred watts. A'few days ago, at 
noon, I ran into a station with what 
seemed to be enormous power. Kt turned 
out to be KWQOR, Cedar Rapids, a 260- 





watt station. The same day I picked up 
KFJB, Marshalltown, which was _ using 
less than a hundred watts at the time. It 
is evidently not always the most powerful 
station which is heard. Some powerful 
stations do not seem to get out well, while 
others with less than half the power cover 
more territory. Radio is a very uncer- 
tain thing. I used to do a lot of experi- 
menting, and the only certain thing was 
the certainty that I should blow up a lot 
of tubes. Now I don’t blow up any more 
tubes, but sometimes I feel like taking a 
Pickaxe and breaking up my set. That 
feeling never lasts long. Directly I hear 
some good music, I get more and more 
in love with radio. It’s the most fasci- 
nating, irritating and expensive hobby or 
disease ever invented, dog-gone it! 

By the way, I have not heard Hender- 
son, of KWKH, say “dog-gone it’ once 
this week. When he comes to KMA, April 
2, there will be crowds to greet him, and 
hundreds of thousands: will listen to ev- 
ery word he says. Among the eager list- 
eners will be Radiophan. 





tOWA SHORTHORN BREEDERS MEET 

A very creditable showing of entries 
was made in the recent sale held at the 
fair grounds, at Des Moings, and staged 
‘Tuesday morning, March 20. Not only 
was there an increase in numbers shown, 
but the quality of animals was materially 
above that of last year. Attendance was 
good, estimlated by several as the second 
largest in the history of the association 
Ray Coglan, of Exira, Iowa, was given 
first honprs on. his outstanding red bull, 
Rodney Royal, which topped the sale held 
in the afternoon. The bull aiso stood 
first in Class 1—Bulls sired prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1927. Class 2 was won by W. E. 
Graham, Prairie City, Ipwa—bulls calved 

ee January 1, 1927, and February 28, 

Class 3 was awardtd to Husted 
la of Truro, Iowa—bulls calved on or 
after March 1, 1927. 

The sale held in the afternoon was espe- 
cially well attended, with plenty of buyers, 
who éook the offering at an average of 
$150 for the bulls and $131.25 for females. 
‘Nels Kraschtl auctioned the offering. 

In the evening, a banquet was held at 
the Savery Hotel, with fifty guests pres- 
ent. The refiring directors, W. W. Flem- 
ing, Garwin; CT. A. Oldsen, Wall Lake; 
Harry Hopley, Atlantic; John Jenkins, 
Coiumbus Junction, and Bert Brown, of 
Adel, were elected to succeéd themselves. 
Officers elected were: Prsident, Bert 
Brown vice-president, W. E. Graham; 
secretary- -manager, 5. B. Thomas; treas- 
urer, D. E. Lomas. Carl Ofdsen having 
been chostr field man for tlhe Iowa Beef 
Producers, found it necessary to withdraw 
from’ the duties of secretary-manager. 
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sepeese Prom the Contry 


lIOWA 


central—Grundy County, Mar. 23—Some 
deal weather. Lots of people plowing 
i A few picking corn yet; poor qual- 
Jots of corn in cribs needs shoveling 
igs Some complaints of new seeding 
owe frozen out—that which was pastured 
ly. Blue grass shows signs of life; 
tting green. Roughage getting scarce. 
ad is very welcome. Few stockers 
selling at 10 cents. Lots of hogs going 
market. Quite a few pigs; good luck, 
pig litters. Very few cattle on feed. Quite 
g lot of demand for horses yet. Indica- 
tions from inquiries for seed are that a 
big acreage of barley will be put out. Clo- 
yer froze out, which means more corn. 
Canning factory plans on running this 
year, Which means. 700 or 800 acres of 
corn. Roads in good shape now. 
well improved farm sold for $165 an 
Rent mostly around $10, but mostly 
share farming stock rent. Not so many. 
> al to town this spring. Egg prices 
up well. Chickens doing well. 
Everybody’ s milking in Grundy county.— 
Gus Treimer. 


southern—Ringgold County, March 23— 
Nice weather. Oat sowing in full force. 
Some wheat on plowed ground is spring 
killed. Wheat drilled in corn stalks is 
Shortage of corn; is selling at 90 
cents to $1 in crib. Prospects of a good 
lamb and pig crop. Seed oats sell at 75 
cents. Plenty of good hand picked seed 
eorn and plenty of good seed corn in cribs, 
There will be the usual number of pigs.— 
Monroe Newton. 

South-Central—Madison County, March 
9%—We are having some fine weather, 
warm and dry; March 22 the thermometer 
registered 75. The grass is getting green. 
Some of the farmers report that the win- 
ter wheat is badly damaged by the open 
winter: One man reports that he has 
thirty acres, and he thinks it is half 
killed. He thinks he will sow it to oats, 
go as to save what wheat there is, and 
it will not be a total loss. The farmers 
are getting ready to sow oats; the ground 
is in fine shape. There are a few young 
calves, lots of lambs and young pigs. One 
man reported that he had 145 pigs from 
nine sows, and he only saved forty of 
them. Corn is being shipped in, and is 
selling around $1 and seed oats at 66 
eents.—C. J. Young. 

Western—Guthrie County, March 23— 
Plowing of sod has started, and a few 
yenturesome ones are preparing for oats. 
Ground is in fine condition. Some corn 
is moving at 83 cents. Cream is up to 48 
cents. Farm sale pavilion made record 
of $10,000 sale last week. Cow test asso- 
ciation is nearing completion. Weather is 
bright and warm again today.—C. H. 
Taylor. 

Northern—Palo Alto County, March 23— 
Spring is here. Fanning mills are busy. 
A few are sowing grain. Roads good. 
Heavy demand for eggs for hatching. 
Every one is sowing at least a little bar- 


ky. Not many cattle on feed. Many 
hog raisers have said: “Well, I won’t 
have so many hogs this year.” Eggs 25 


cents, barley 85 cents, No. 4 yellow corn 
% cents.—E. A. McMillin. 


Eastern—Dubuque County, March 23— 
Spring seems to be here. A little sod 
plowing has started. Roads are dry and 
smooth. The lamb crop is good. Pigs 
are late. Everybody has spent lots of 
money buying corn. We surely need a 
good crop this year. There is plenty of 
hay on hand, but grain is scarce.—A. A. 
Hallett. 


Eastern—Clinton County, March 16— 
Spring moving about all done before the 
roads became impassable. Heavy rains 
this week have drawn out frost and made 
the wheat fields look better. Consider- 
able demand for seed oats and barley. 
Spring pigs coming now and mild weather 
is needed for pigs and early baby chicks. 
No field work done. Some farms in this 
county will not be rented this year. Rob- 
ins are here, and work will open up soon. 
Farm help plentiful. Eggs are 25 cents 
this week.—Fred Schepers. 

Southeastern—Keokuk County, March 15 
—Had quite a little rain this week. A 
little cooler since then. Farmers are busy 
getting work lined up for spring. Ground 
too soft to do much hauling in field yet. 
Fall wheat looks poor, due to lack of snow 
Protection this winter. Some report fair 
success with spring pigs, while others 
have almost a complete loss, due to sows 
having flu. Still sending in corn at 96 cents. 
Local produce dealers are grading eggs 
according to size and cleanliness, paying 
% cents. for firsts, 20 cents for seconds. 
Cream 48 cents. Quite an epidemic of 
Scarlet fever, mumps and other diseases 
Starting up.—John L. Herman. 


Central—Tama. County, March 23—With 
the good weather of this week, the urge 
of spring is pushing forward. Prepara- 
tions for early seeding are well under 
Way. Livestock is in fairly good shape 
and is improving. Quite a number of new 
spring pigs in spite of the large outward 
movement of hogs lately. Acreage of al- 
falfa promises more this year. Roads are 
improving.—Lacey Darnell. 

Southern—Marion County, March 21— 
Have had remarkably fine, spring-like 
Weather for some time. This, the first 

of spring, was a real summer day. 
Grass, clover and wheat are growing nice- 








ly. Several farmers are plowing sod. A 
few are sowing oats. Seed oats 60 to 65 
cents, seed wheat $1.25, corn $1, eggs 24 
to 26 cents. Good young horses scarce 
and high-priced. Everything selling well 
at sales. Farmers having excellent luck 
with pigs and lambs this month; due to 
warm, mild weather. Some gardens made. 
=+F. Marion L. Jolly. 

Western—Ida County, 
weather is very warm. Field work has 
commenced—some disking, others plow- 
ing sod, and a good many hauling ma- 
nure. Those who are disking stalk fields 
are well pleased with the way the ground 
is working. The lawns in town are show- 
ing a green tinge. Good weather for lit- 
tle chicks, and they are doing finely. 
March pigs are reported as doing well. 
Those who have ewes have had good suc- 
cess with lambs.—John Preston. 


Southeastern—Louisa County, March 23 
—The weather has warmed up and the 
fields are drying fast. All kinds of field 
werk in progress this week—plowing sod, 
raking and burning stalks and disking for 
oats. Ground is in fine shape to work. 
Quite a contrast from last year. Some 
are making garden and planting potatoes. 
All evidence of an early spring. Fall 
wheat is looking rather bad; uncertain yet 
how much is winter killed. Roads are 
getting good again. Moving is about 
completed, of which there was an un- 
usual amount done this spring. Farm 
sales are almost over. Considerable clo- 
ver reported killed. Spring pig crop is in 
evidence daily. Quite a number of farm- 
ers seeding some barley for early hog 
feed, due to the scarcity of corn. Market 
price for hogs very unfavorable for feed- 
ing corn shipped in at 90 cents to $1 per 
bushel.—C. L. Duncan. 


March 23—The 








DATES GLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


BROWN SWISS 


April 19—The C. F. Osborne Estate. Write 
Mrs. Anne C. Osborne, Hampton, Iowa. 





WALLACES’ FARMER LIVESTOCK 


FIELDMEN 


FRANK oO. STORRS, 
Des Moines, lowa 
GUY L. BUSH, Des Moines, lowa. 


Manager, 


The two men named above are look- 
ing after the livestock advertising field 
work of Wallaces’ Farmer. The pur- 
pose of their work is to render service 
not alone to the advertiser, but like- 
wise to the man who is interested in 
buying. They are good judges of 
livestock, of all the breeds. They visit 
hundreds of herds of cattle, horses, 
hogs and sheep during the year, and 
attend the sales advertised. 

Any of our subscribers who are de- 
sirous of buying livestock of any kind, 
are welcome to their services. There 
are no charges. You may want a herd 
bull of a certain line of breeding, but 
do not know where to find him. They 
can help you. Perhaps you would like 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 
a stallion or a ram. Our fieldmen will 
help you find what you want. Their 
business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Send your sale bids to them if you are 
not able to attend. They will be han- 
dled carefully and conscientiously. 

We invite you to take advantage of 
their services any time you desire. 
Tell us what you want, and they will 
help you to get it. Address all com- 
munications to 
Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. 














Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
— late as Monday morning of the week of 
issue. 





Field Notes 
WORLD’S RECORD BROWN SWISS AT 
PUBLIC SALE 


One of the really great herds of Brown 
Swiss cattle, and a herd holding world’s 
records, will be dispersed on April 19, at 
Hampton, Iowa. This is the herd owned 
by the Dr. C. F. Osborne Estate. In the 
sale will be five world’s record cows and 
their descendants. Anyone interested in 
dairy cattle should have the catalog. This 
is a complete dispersal, made necessary 

y the death of the founder of this herd, 
Dr. C. F. Osborne. Be sure you get the 
catalog, and then be at the sale.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 











What Does it Cost You 
To Do Your Farm Work? 


Compare Your Costs with Typical Costs of Other Farmers 


In Montana, Wyoming, and the Dakotas, the operating cost per 
horse per hour is frequently “a 3 cents; in Nebraska, Kansas, Colo- 


rado, and Oklahoma, 5 cents; 
sin, Illinois, 


» Iowa, Missouri, Wiscon- 


Michigan, Indiana, and Ohio. 5 cents; in Pennsylvania, 


New York, and other eastern states, 8 cents. 
Larger Team Hitches Will Reduce Your Costs 


4-horse team plowing 4, discing 20, 
harrowing 40 acres per day...... 
8-horse team plowing 8, discing 40, 
harrowing 80 acres per day....... 
12-horse team plowing 12, discing 
60, harrowing 120 acres per day.... 








hitches, 


utilizing the teams and 
have. 


to ‘sign. 








Big teams give you a still greater advantage—that of timeliness. 
You can get your seeding done within two or three days, when soil 
conditions are right;- and this in wet seasons means the difference be- 
tween a poor crop and a good one. 


No Expense for New Smptomente 


WRITE FOR NEW HITCH BOOKLET 
it Tells the Story— 

How you can reduce your es ae costs by larger team 
es you now 

No increase in capital investe 

pensive equipment to buy; no interest to pay; no notes 

And it is just as easy to drive 8 or 12 horses 

as it is to drive 4 when you know how. 

in stamps or coin for the booklet today. 


HORSE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


WAYNE DINSMORE, Secretary 


821 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


and Give You $200 Extra Profit for 
Every Eight Work Animals Used 


Figuring horse labor at 5 cents an hour and man labor at 25 cents 
| an hour, your costs per acre will be: 


Plowing Discing Harrowing 
$1.12 $ .22 $ .11 

81 -16 08 

71 14 07 i 








no new and ex- 


Send 10 cents 

















World’s Renowned 


are five world’ 


Duncan and Joe Eves, auctioneers. 


By MRS. ANNA C. OSBORNE, 





IN COMPLETE DISPERSAL 


HAMPTON, IOWA, 


This herd is regarded as one of the world’s greatest dairy herds. 
wonderful array of registered Brown Swiss Cattle has never before been offered 
for sale in a public auction. The herd comprises 48 head. Among this number 
s record cows and several of their descendants. 
either as a buyer or as a witness. Write for illustrated catalog. Col. H.8. 


THE DR. C. F. OSBORNE ESTATE 


Brown Swiss Herd 
APRIL 19, 1928 


Such a 


Be at this sale 


HAMPTON, IOWA 











HOLSTEINS 


‘y HOLSTEINS 





bare ws on are 
sagas because th: i 
milk and or age creo ost 


Extension Service 
HOLSTEINCEFRIESIAN 


230 East Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois 











HORSES 


BIG STALLIONS PRICED RIGHT 
Registered Percherons. Several 4 and 5 
year olds, ton and heavier; also 3 year 
olds, and yearlings. Large selection 
strictly choice stallions, $100 to $750. 


Fred Chandler, R. 7, Chariton, ta. 


Percheron Stallions 

OF SIZE, quality and breeding for sale. If you er 
ur community needs one write us. Prices right. 
isitors welcome. Established 1868. 

Ez. L. HUMBERT & SON, Corning, Iowa 


Registered Percherons 
Stallions and Mares — Reasonably Priced 
E. P. HAMILTON, Garden Grove, Decatur Co., Iowa 




















MORNINGSIDE HOLSTEIN FRIESIANS 

A herd whose reputation has been established on 
performance. Leading bloodlines. Federal accred- 
ited. Young stock for sale guaranteed in every par- 
ticular. Get full information by writing, or calling on 
Eda. Bensink, ({SiouxCo.) Mespers, lowa 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE One Beigian stallion three years 
old by Farceur Successor. setae 
ternational and Reserve — Champion. One 








Belsion stallion two years old, gr: of Farceur, 
2nd prize winner at st International 15 1927. Two Perch- 
eron Stallions by Jalap, two years old. Shropshire, 


Southdown, Rambouiliet rams 





HAMPSHIRES 


Hampshire Bred Sows 


We are offering a few bred sows that will prove 
profitable investments. Write us your needs. 


Big Four Farms, Brooklyn, Iowa 


HAMPSHIRES 


40 head of good bred Hampshire sows and gilts. Boars 
of all sizes and ages. C. A. PRENTICE, Sac City,Ia. 


AMPSHIRE GILTS bred for spring litters. 
Well marked and well bred. Also some good 
growthy boars. Priced to sell. E. R. Hem, Selma, Ia. 


DUROC JERSEYS 


UWROCSB. Duroc Bred gilts by Cherry Stilts by 
Fancy Stilts and DeLuxe Col. by Great Col. Bred 
te sons of Fancy Stilts, Lucky Strike and Super Col. 
for March, April and May Farrow. Immune. They 
weigh from 225 to 350 Ibs. Pedigrees furnished. 
Will ship C.O. D. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
G. A. Swenson, Dayton, Iowa. 




















Some choice fall boars and gilts aired by 


Golden Gleam and The Snapper 


Write us your needs. 
McHKEE BROS., Creston, Lowa 


TAMWORTHS 








e. They must move. 
Now ts the time to 
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20 YEARS 
PROOF 


Over 20 years ago, START to FINISH 
was offered to poultry raisers as a com- 
plete and perfect ration for chicks in all 
stages of growth—an ‘“‘all-in-one’’ mash to 
produce quicker growth, more uniform de- 
velopment and to build greater stamina 
and vitality than was possible to obtain 
from ordinary feeding methods. 


START to FINISH 
Succeeded 


The idea behind SPEAR BRAND 
START to FINISH was correct. It got 
results. It saved chicks. It proved a 
strong defense against White Diarrhea. It 
prevented much bowel trouble, leg weak- 
ness and other chick diseases. Its popu- 
larity increased. Sales multiplied. It 
made good. 


Met Every Test 


Wherever used it got better results than 
other systems of feeding. Tens of thou- 
sands of chicks were raised on it in rec- 
ord time, and never had a mouthful of any 
other feed, except greens, until fully ma- 
tured. It produced 2-pound fries of the 
heavier breeds in 8 weeks, year after year. 
It grew strong, well-developed pullets 
which laid plenty of eggs. It produced 
many blue ribbon prize winners for the 
best ‘known breeders. 


Its Unequalled 
Sales Record 


Every year for 20 years the sales of 
SPEAR BRAND START to FINISH have 
increased by leaps and bounds. It has 
quickly won—and held—first place in sales 
in every state in which it has been prop- 
erly introduced. Only unusual merit can 
win—and hold—such widespread popu- 
larity. 


Minerals, Dried Buttermilk 
and Cod Liver Oil 


STARTS-GROWS-MATURES 












SOUTHARD Mivixe 

MILLING 
KANSAS CITY. Missouri 

G.w. sevuene and Exclusively Owne 





ForLivestock 


a by -- 
C.H.- BLACK ano F.W. CRANE 





turdier Chicks—More Eggs—Larger Profits 


Chick Feeding Steps 5 Years Ahead—New Milling 
Methods Produce a Chick Mash Far Superior to the Best 
of Yesterday—A Remarkable Feed Improvement of 
Dollar and Cents Importance to Every Raiser of Poultry. 


For the Sake of Your Poultry and Your Pocketbook 
Get All the Facts Before You Start Another Chick 


Never until you hold in your own hands a sample 
of the “better-than-ever”’ START to FINISH for 
1928—never until you see this 5-year-ahead Chick 
Mash with your own eyes can you understand how 
much it means to you and to your chicks. 


See for yourself. Visit your SPEAR BRAND 
Dealer at once. Examine the 1928 SPEAR BRAND 
START to FINISH. Pick up @ handful. See how 
fine it is—how wonderfully clean—how free from 
chaffy material and fibre—how uniform. Feel how 
soft and velvety it is to the touch with a special 
“liveliness” your fingers easily detects. Smell it. 
Your nostrils will prove the presence of Cod Liver 
Oil—not ordinary cod liver oil but the finest and 


SPEAR BRAND 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


START’ FINISH 


purest, especially imported from Norway. Compare 
it by sight, touch and smell with ordinary mashes 
or—best of all—test it at once on your chicks and 
let RESULTS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES. 


Do not delay. There is a SPEAR BRAND Dealer 
near you. See for yourself how the very latest 
milling machinery and advanced manufacturing 
methods in the great, new SPEAR BRAND Mills 
have produced a finer—a cleaner—a far better 
chick mash. A new and higher standard of quality 
and value in poultry feeds has been created. - A de- 

, gree of purity, uniformity and dependability—never 
before possible, even in START. to FINISH—has 
now been reached. 


5 Years 
Ahead 


coew= "ar, | 


Sh, 
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CHICK MASH LP spear 


Widely imitated but never equalled. Nothing quite 
like it. After 20 successful years it is still the most 
widely used chick mash in this territory. You do 
not pay a penny more for the genuine SPEAR 


BRAND START to FINISH. ' 


Now Better Than Ever 
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BRAND 
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100 Lb Feeds 100 Chicks 
First Five Weeks 














